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is transacted with ease and despatch through the universal 
use of the 


Remington Typewriter 


The Speed, Strength and Reliability of the Remington, and its 
capacity for years of heavy work, make it the STANDARD 
writing machine in every department of commercial life. 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 











Unlike Any Other. 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not 
like other Cocoas; it is 
better. The flavor is bet- 
ter—full and delicious. 
It is absolutely a natural 
product; no ‘‘treatment”’ 
with alkalies or other 
chemicals in order to 
cheapen the process of 
making. No flour, starch, 
ground cocoa shells or 
coloring matter—nothing 
but the nutritive and 
digestible product of the 
choicest Cocoa beans. A 
trial will show what it is. 

Sample Can (‘4 Ib.) 
for 15c. in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 
Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 


Standard 


among timepieces is the 


ELGIN WATCH 


because of its accuracy, durability and perfection. Over eight million Elgin 
watches have been made in the past third of a century—a greater number than 
any other factory has put out in the same period of time. Made in all sizes 
and cased to suit. Sold by Jewelers Everywhere. 

An Elgin W atch always has the word egal Send for free booklet— 

engraved on the works—fully guaran lo “The Ways of a Watch.” 
ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 7 - ELCIN, ILL. 
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* 
Did You Ever 
come to close quarters with a bear and 
wish you had a good revolver and didn’t 


have it? If you should get caught this way 
you'd want a 


SMITH & 
WESSON 


No time then for cheap revolvers; you’d 
want the best. No time then to get it, 
either —get it now and have it ready 
for this or any other emergency. 


Sold everywhere. Catalogue of latest models 
Sor a stamp. 


& WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE “D & M”? BASEBALL GOODS. 


You always get your money’s worth and a little more, for we aim 
to make the best goods for the prices charged for them of any on the 
market. Don’t buy baseball goods that all right, but are of poor 
materials poorly made up, and won't stand the work. Get the “D&M” 
—known to be all right. Look for our trade-mark with the pointer. 

with full descriptions and prices. Send name 

atalogue Free on postal for it. If your dealer hasn’t “D&M” 
order from us by Catalogue at same prices. 
THE DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY, Plymouth, N. H. 
































‘TH EY make families comfortable at all seasons. 
The hot weather makes them the most satis- 
factory part of your wardrobe. You can only 
= guess at comfort and ease without them, 

to say nothing of good dress. They do 

not draw or wrinkle because thev are 

shaped in knitting by our process. The 

new Siltrine and Linen suits are mar. 
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vels of science in dressing, spec- 


iis Gale ies ease ie a ae i Wool Soap is so carefully made from the 
of fabrics — they fit not only the body, ° ° ° 
but also your ideas of fabrics in Siltrine, purest materials that it is not only the best, 
gipssed Gulh 18 ponte @ the babe Eien Deena b h f fi llh hold 
They are the best of any of which | have tnowledgs. ° ut t e sa est soap or a ouse Oo purposes. 


F 24 samples of fabrics and our new finely 
ree. iitustrated Catalogue for a 2-cent stamp. 
— sadl 


G 0O., 208 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. Swift & Company, Chicago 
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I.—A CLOG IN 
‘“‘y TELL you,” and Chris- 

topher Hynson brought 

his big red hand down 
with a thump, “‘I tell you that 
you can chock up some of the 
machine all of the time and all 
of the machine some of the 
time, but you can’t chock up 
all of the machine all of the 
time.’’ 

Curiously enough, from a 
wall of the office gazed the 
homely, humorous, purposeful 
features of Abraham Lincoln, 
but in Hynson’s mind there 
was no thought of travesty on 
the great President’s words. 
Hynson was peculiarly a 
product of the West, in that 
he was self-made, a successful 
politician, a ruler of men with 
the rough, frank manners of 
the farmer and cowboy, and 
without a hint of polish. 

His bluntness of speech 
and open-handed liberality had 
stood him in good stead. Men, 
immensely his superiors in 
social] training and in education, 
looked at him, listened to him, 
and said that, with that manner 
and that talk, he must be 
honest. 

Born poor and early left an 
orphan, he had been in turn 
chore-boy, field-hand, cattle- 
puncher, steamboatman, small 
merchant, street contractor 
and political “‘boss.”” He was 
tall, of massive frame, bony, 
liberal in expenditure, rich and 
unscrupulous. 

He was ambitious and 
intended to go to Congress. 
Living in a city on the border- 
line of a Western state, he 
knew every one worth know- 
ing in all that part of the 
country, and a good many not worth knowing. | 


Over the door of his office was a sign: | 


By 


H. S. CANFIELD 


some years; but it’s all right. 











** YOU’VE GOT SENSE, OR I WOULDN’T HAVE SENT FOR YOU.”’ 


town. You’ve been crowding my books for | for that matter. 
Just remember | nominated to be city attorney, ain’t any good. | he liked. 


at the head of this story. Without waiting | in his chair. Then he rose and took three 
for reply he went on to say: | turns about the room, his chin on his breast, 

“Now, Massey, we want you with us, | still rattling his dollars. Then he returned to 
and we are prepared to make it worth | the table and leaned against it, looking down 
your while. I suppose you haven’t got any | at hiscompanion. Then he said ina low voice: 
too much money, eh? Nobody has, for that| “Why, yes, I guess I can talk to you about 
matter. And like every other young fellyw, | that. You’ve got sense, or I wouldn’t have 
you want a little more,eh? Everybody does, | sent for you. You see it’s this way: There’s 
a lot of streets in this town 
need paving, and there’s 
been a tax levy to get the 
money to pave ’em with. 
I’m a contractor as well 
asa politician. When I’m 
mayor I’ll have a man of 
mine put in a bid—at a 
fair price, mind you, at 
a fair price. 1 ain’t no 
hog. I can handle the 
street commissioner and 
swing the council, I guess. 
It’ll be your place to pass 
upon the clauses of the 
contract and its legality. 
It ain’t much todo. The 
price’ll be a fair one; that’s 
a sure thing. 

“And you’ll get for that, 
in addition to your salary,” 
—Hynson moved to the 
opposite side of the table 
and faced Massey,—“you’ll 
get for that three per cent. 
of the gross cost of the 
paving. There’ll be at 
least half a million dollars 
worth of it in the next two 
years! That’s fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to you! How 
about it?’’ 

Donald sat silent. He 
saw through the scheme, 
of course. He was asked 
to be an accomplice in 
robbing the city treasury. 
Every principle in him 
revolted at the thought. 
Yet he was a young man, 
on the threshold of his 
profession, and earning 
only a bare sustenance. 
Fifteen thousand dollars 
seemed an enormous sum. 
Its possession meant much 
Vell, I’ll tell you: Lockhart, |—meant the enjoyment of many things that 
It meant fashionable apparel, com- 


BANE Y ERA 


“\ 


WEA 


“Christopher Hynson & Co., Street Paving | what I’ve told you:—No man ever stole any- He’s willing enough, but he lacks sense. Then | fortable apartments, a good horse, or perhaps 


Contractors.”” It was well known that the | thing that he didn’t pay for it a hundredfold; | 
“Co.” did not exist, and that it had been many | no man ever lied that he was not made to| 
years since Hynson had laid a yard of pave-| regret it; no man ever wronged one weaker | 
ment, but the sign gave him a certain business | than himself and dodged the heartache. If | 
| put up five thousand dollars! | 


standing and accounted in some measure for | you steal, somebody will hang your hide on his 
the constant coming and going of men. He back fence before you’re thirty years old. If 
was busy all the year round, and was busier | you’re a drunkard, a homeless dog ought to be 
now than ever, for the campaign was open, and | too proud to speak to you. A wrong-doing 
he had been named for mayor on the ‘‘Progress | man gets his punishment right here. 
and Improvement”’ ticket. | “Good-by. You’ll find a bottle of Hender- 
The young fellow facing him across the | son’s Happy Hit in yourtrunk. Take it when 
table was not more than twenty-three years | you’ve got the headache, footache, backache, 
old. He was of medium height and lightly | chills, fever, rheumatism, indigestion, cold in 
built, with small, finely cut features, redeemed | the head, cough, pain in the chest, any sort of 
from effeminacy, however, by a square chin, | fantods whatever. I made it myself and I know 
which projected slightly. There was a good | it’s good. Come and see me in three months.” 





width between his steel-gray eyes, and a certain | Young Massey laughed, hugged his uncle 
positive poise of the head which said that he | affectionately and went away. He rented half | 
might be led, but would be a difficult person to | of a small office, put out his sign, and began to 
drive. | seek cases, rightly concluding that they would | 
His name was Donald Massey. His parents | not seek him. In the first year he appeared 
had died when he was very young and he/| often as defendant’s counsel in the police | 
had been reared by his uncle, his mother’s courts, but in no other court. 
brother, a crotchety old man, who kept a| In the second year he pleaded several times | 
grocery near the state line. This old man ran | before the county judge, and toward the end of | 
a queer, dark store, and employed no clerks or | it assisted in the defense of a man wrongfully 
salesmen. He lived in rooms over his shop, | accused of forgery. He made a speech in this 
and these rooms contained books. All day he | case which was liberally quoted and approved 


again, he kicks about putting up his part of |a trip to Europe, provision against sickness 

the assessment for campaign expenses. It’s | or other disaster. 

light enough; the chump ought to know it;| Hynson had said that the price to the city 

it’s only five hundred dollars. Why, I have to | would be a fair one, too, and Hynson was a 
man of his word. 

“Howsomever, that’s neither here nor there. Suddenly there came before Donald the 
I’ve written to Lockhart telling him to get out, | picture of a slender, stooped, grayish man, with 
and here’s his letter of withdrawal. Now | steel-bowed spectacles pushed up on a bald 
you’ve got to take his place. You needn’t | forehead. There was a half-quizzical smile on 
bother about the assessment. I’ll pay that for | the old fellow’s face, and he said: “If you 
you. You'll be the next city attorney; that’s | steal, somebody will hang your hide on his 
right. It’s worth twenty-five hundred dollars | back fence before you’re thirty years old. A 
a year straight, and there’s perks.”’ | wrong-doing man gets his punishment right 

“Ah!” said Donald, leaning forward slightly here. You’ll find a bottle of Henderson’s 
and looking straight into Hynson’s brick-red | Happy Hit in your —”’ 
face. “You are certain of success? You Massey broke into a laugh, sprang from his 
ought to know, having spent the best part of | chair, facing Hynson, and looked at him coldly 
your life in a study of the voters of this town. | and steadily. 

But what, may I ask, do you think of Colonel “This is thievery, Mr. Hynson,” he said, 
Poindexter, the opposition candidate? I was | “just plain thievery. Do I look to you likea 
talking with him yesterday, and he seems | thief? Is there anything in my record to show 
equally confident.’ you that I pick pockets?” 

“‘What do I think of him?”” Hynson leaned| ‘“Well,’’ said the boss, discomfited but savage, 
back, shoved his hand into his trousers-pocket, | ‘I thought you had sense! You can take it or 
rattled some silver dollars loudly, and laughed. leave it. There’s no string tied to you. Lock- 
“Well, now, I’ll tell you what I think of him. | hart will do us just as well. You can go 
He’s a ‘colonel’—that covers the ground. He) whenever you’re tired of standing there.”’ 
went into the war as a lieutenant six months 








sat behind the counter, reading when not 
interrupted by customers. He did a fair trade, 
because it was known that his goods were 
exactly as he represented them to be. Any 
purchaser was sure of fair weight and fair 
quality from “old man Henderson,”’ for he was 
inflexibly honest. 

He had clothed Donald comfortably, fed him 
well, and sent him through the ward school 
and the high school. 


him meanwhile. On the day that Donald 
passed his examination, the old man had given 
him one hundred dollars and said: 

“Don, you are now fixed to fight. You’ve 
got a profession, a trunk full of clothes, enough 
money to pay your board for three months and 
my best razor. Go and live somewhere else in 


Then he had insisted | 
that the boy should study law and live with | 


Massey put on his hat and walked to the 
by the local papers, and he began to be known | before it closed, and he came out of it a 


as a “rising young attorney.” lieutenant. The peopl began calling him 
Henderson had often told Donald that it was | ‘colonel,’ and he’s hung on to the title like grim 
the duty of every good American to take an | death toa mummy. 
interest in politics, and to do his best tokeepthe| “Like every other colonel, he’s a speech- 
management of public matters pure. There-| maker, but speeches don’t corral votes. You 
| fore Donald had attended all ward meetings of | talk at a man five hours, and I’ll show hima 
his party, and, undeterred by his youth, had | five-dollar bill. I get the man, and you get 
given his opinion when opportunity was | lung fever. Every time I hear the colonel make 
afforded. He had a considerable oratorical | a speech I think of Abe Lincoln’s story of the 
gift, and what was better, a profound belief in | ferry-boat that had an engine four feet long, and 
the ultimate triumph of the right. a whistle seven feet high, and every time the 
Donald and Hynson were of the same party, | whistle blew the engine stopped. Poindexter’s 
| and the “boss,” recognizing the value of young | got no more sense than a string of dead fish.” 
|men of talent and ardor in civic life, had sent! ‘You said something about perquisites of the 
for him with the intention of making a propo- | city attorneyship under your régime,” said the 
| sition. He had ended a disquisition upon ‘the | young lawyer, in a questioning manner. 
| certainty of his success with the words quoted| Hynson sat erect and shifted a little uneasily 


door. ‘There he turned and said: 

“Tt seems strange that you exacted no pledge 
of secrecy before making your scoundrelly 
proposition.”’ 

“Don’t care anything about it!’ Hynson 
growled. “Go shout it on the streets, if you 
want to. Nobody’ll believe you. I’ll tell ’em 
you were turned down for the attorneyship and 
are howling to get even. 1 wasn’t fool enough 
to give you anything in writing. If you get 
gay, howsomever, I’ll smash you !’’ 

Plainly, the young man told himself as he 
walked to his office, it was his duty to expose 
Hynson and his confederates. Success of the 
“Progress and Improvement” ticket meant 
that the city would be robbed right and left. 

Yet he could not disguise the effect of his action 
| on his own future. He was weak; the “ring’’ 
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was powerful. It would be able, in all proba-|a small daily paper, intended to live only through | the vote which had crossed the river, were 


bility, not only to bar him from _ political 
preferment, but to prevent his obtaining a 
lucrative private practice. 


the campaign. He called it, We, The People, 
and engaged a young journalistic acquaintance 
to edit it. This juvenile crusader, being of too 


| arrested in twenty minutes, and the influx was 


stopped. 
Hynson was beaten by a majority of more than 





He had once heard Hynson say, “When I | few years to be afraid, brought the town from | two thousand. Two days afterward the young 


camp ona man’s trail, he starves or leaves town,”’ 
and Donald knew that it had been so. The} 


fellow was not only implacable, but industrious | will move mountains. Hynson’s battle became | 
It was told of him that in one|alosing one. First in tens, then in hundreds the | anxious to pave the city. Would like to get 


and ingenious. 


fever heat to boiling pitch. 
Honesty, courage, organization, perseverance 


| lawyer got a note from him. It was written in 
| jest and was characteristic. It said: 
“Dear Sir: 1 am not mayor, but am still 


day he would devise more ways in which to | “Progress and Improvement” ticket lost a normal | your influence. The price will be a fair one, and 


ruin a man than the victim would be able to| 
understand in a month. 


majority of seven thousand. 
Looking back after the fight was over, Donald 


| 1 can make it worth your while.” 
| That was ten years ago. Hynson is out of 


Fighting him, moreover, meant to Massey the | Massey could hardly remember that he had slept. politics. Donald Massey has been mayor once, 
severance of his relations with his party,-for | Three days before the balloting he heard that the and will be the next nominee of his party for 
Hynson was its nominee. That meant, in turn,| Hynson men were offering odds of three to two | Congress. His old uncle, still poring over some 


the severance of relations with warm friends, 
and sacrifice of such little advantage as he had 


gained as a party man, and derision and slander. | strong force of “Business League” challengers 


Nevertheless, he was thoroughly honest at bottom 


on the success of their candidate. This set him 
to thinking. On election morning there was a 


at every poll near the river which marked the 


musty volume in the dim grocery shop, looks up 

| with a smile when he hears his step and says: 
“Want a bottle of the Happy Hit? Better 

take one. You'll need it when you get to 


and had been trained by an honest man. More- state line. ‘I'wenty members of the “wet vote,” | Washington. Air in the Capitol’s bad.” 


over, he was by nature essentially combative, 
and the parting threat of Hynson to “smash | 
him’ rankled. 

He began his campaign by calling on the 
editor of the opposition newspaper and detailing 
to him the conversation with the boss. He was 
heard with great attention, but when he finished, | 
the journalist, an old, shrewd hand, said: 

“It is interesting, Mr. Massey, and of course 
correct, but we can’t use it for the reason that 
you haven’t a scrap of documentary evidence. 
You are honest and Hynson isn’t, but for 
political purposes his word is as good as yours. 
Moreover, to be frank, you will pose as a 
disappointed office-seeker and turncoat. We 
can’t afford to make a false step at this stage of 
the fight. To accuse a candidate of scoundrelism 
and be unable to prove it would be an exceedingly 
perilous thing.” } 

Undismayed, Donald talked with the political | 
leaders. They listened to him with masked | 
faces, but were agreed that he must have proof | 
to be effective. Some of them told him that they 
were unable to understand his scruples and that 
he had thrown away “a good thing.” 

Then Massey began calling upon the business | 
men—property owners and voters who took no 
open part in politics. Undeterred by taunts, 
gibes, ill-concealed contempt from former asso- | 
ciates, he went up one side of Walnut Street and 
down the other, up one side of Main Street and 
down the other. Here, being of small experience, | 
he first encountered the “vest pocket vote.”” He 
had heard of it, but had no idea of its strength, 
its influence or its tremendous utility when 
properly wielded. 

These men paid a large part of the taxes. 
They were most interested in the city’s pros- | 
perity. They wanted a wise and economical 
expenditure of city funds. They were anxious 
to support the best men for the offices, irrespective 
of party platforms, party services or party 
affiliations. They were “independents.” They 
heard him through with patience. His frank 
young face and earnest manner carried conviction. 
They knew that he was risking his future, they 
sympathized with him, they admired his courage, 
and, almost to a man, they told him that they 
would vote against Hynson. Toa man, however, 
they refused to go out and work. They had not 
the time, they said. 

While Donald Massey was thus engaged, his 
practice suffered, but not because of his absences | 
from his office. No clients came to him. The} 
man from whom he rented desk-room asked him 
one day to move out. He gritted his teeth, took 
his law-books and furniture to his sleeping-place, 
and plunged anew into the struggle. He had 
gone once to see his uncle. The old man had 
been sympathetic, but told him that it was a fight 
he must fight alone. 

“Anyhow, my boy,” he had said at parting, 
“remember that you can crowd the books again 
whenever the worst comes to the worst.” 

As, however, a little leaven will leaven the | 
whole lump, the young fighter began to observe | 
effects of his steady canvassing. Veiled para- 
graphs appeared in the newspapers hinting at a | 
huge villainy under the Hynson movement, The | 
opposition journal had gone even the length of 
printing a half-column editorial, almost directly 
charging an intent to loot the city treasury. 
Men of prominence and quiet worth went out of 
their way to speak to Donald on the street. The 
wives of citizens wrote him letters of encourage- 
ment. 

So things went until Hynson passed Donald 
one day without speaking, then turned and 
cursed him savagely. Three days later the 
young man got a message from that magnate, 
saying that he wanted to see him. Massey did 
not go. That night, as he swung off a street-car | 
opposite his lodging-house, he was attacked by | 
two men. He was struck on the head and | 
staggered, but eluded them and got safely to the 
door. The next morning he bought a pistol and 
gave an account of the affair to the reporters, 
who made “‘scare-heads”’ of it. 

Then, in response to a call issued by a leading 
silk-merchant, he addressed a meeting of business | 
men. For two hours he poured out a stream of | 
denunciation and pleading. It made his reputa- 
tion as an orator and resulted in the formation of 
the “Business Men’s League,” the members of 
which pledged themselves to oppose the Hynson 
machine. 

“We may not break it,’ the president said to 
Massey, “but we’ll clog it a little bit.”’ 

A liberal fund was raised, and Massey started 























= H, I do think you are so perfectly 

t) lovely !” said Gladys to me, as 

she went out of my room. 

There is no vanity in repeating this 
remark, for Gladys—oh, the irony of the 
name !—was—how shall 
I say it?—intellectually 
weak, mentally undevel- 
oped. There was a 
vacancy in the depths of 
her lovely brown eyes, 
an unfinished look at 
the corners of her soft 
lips, as if to show that 
outwardly, as well as 
inwardly, the final touch 
had not been given. I 
was the last in her list of 
idols among the school- 
girls; the others had 
given her to understand 
that they were too busy 
for her devotion. 

“I don’t see how you 
can endure such silly 
talk,” said Edith Butler, 
my roommate. 

“To hear you, my dear, 
one might think you were jealous.’’ 

“Jealous !’’ she sniffed. ‘Gladys would adore 
anybody who was half as nice to her as you are. 
She takes too much of your time. A girl doing 
double work, as you are, ought not to be inter- 
rupted. Janet said she couldn’t get a thing 
done until she told Gladys straight out that she 
mustn’t be dropping in atany time. I think Miss 
Wilton ought to know how she bothers the girls.” 

“The idea!” I interrupted. ‘‘ According to you, 
I’m the only one bothered now, and as long as I 
don’t complain—but perhaps it troubles you?” 

“Oh, I can stand it,’’ said Edith, in a martyr- 
like tone. “I was only thinking of you. What 
Miss Wilton keeps her for is more than I know. 
This isn’t a school for the feeble-minded.” 

“Gladys isn’t exactly that.” 

“Well, she’s very near it. She took only three 
of the easiest subjects last year, and now she’s 
going over them again, and the girls in her classes 
say she bids fair to repeat them every year. And 
with all her music lessons, I never heard her play 
anything but the Chop-Stick Waltz, and she 
couldn’t get that right. I can’t see why Miss 
Wilton keeps her.” 

“Doubtless pecuniary considerations influence 
her,” I put in. 

“Oh, of course we all know Miss Wilton isn’t 
the sort to run a school for philanthropy. But 
I can’t understand how Gladys’s father and 
mother can let her go out among strangers. I 
should think her mother would want to be near 
her all the time. But perhaps her people are 
glad to have her out of the way.”’ 

“Oh no!” I said, quickly. ‘I met her mother 
last June; she loves Gladys. Oh, I’m so sorry 
for her! She looked so sad and she is so pretty, 
just as Gladys would look if the finishing touch 
had been laid on. It made me ashamed when 
she thanked me for being so kind to her daughter ; 
I’ve never done a thing for Gladys.” 

“It is too bad for her mother,” said Edith, 
more softly. “I suppose Gladys doesn’t realize 
what she lacks, but I do pity her family.’’ 

I settled down to my lessons, which were a 
most important item tome. For 1 had been sent 
to Miss Wilton’s at much sacrifice this year, and 
I was trying to save both time and expense by 
doing almost two years’ work in one, that I might 
take my examinations for college without further 
delay. It did sometimes seem that I must tell 


Gladys, whose devotion had begun in the last | 


spring term, that I could not be interrupted. 
But any hint must be broad to penetrate her dull 
understanding ; and when once it did, I knew it 
would strike very deep. So I compromised 
matters by suggesting all sorts of services to her, 
until at last Edith said: 

**You’re making a regular fag of Gladys.” 

**Do you think so?” I asked. 

“Yes, I know it, and I am beginning to believe 















**1 CAN’T HAVE YOU SITTING THERE LOOKING AT ME LIKE THAT.”’ 


that the less intellect a person has, the more she 
is capable of an unselfish devotion. There isn’t 
a girl in school that would fetch and carry for 
you as Gladys does, and ask nothing in return 
but to sit at your feet and hold your hand, 
although some of them are silly enough, goodness 
knows!” 

“What can I do?” I asked. 

“Do? Why, tell her that you’re awfully 
busy and have to study, and that you can’t be 
bothered.’’ 

‘*1’d rather be bothered than tell her,’”’ I said. 
“T can’t! Let her find it out herself.’’ 

“Oh, she won’t find it out ; she isn’t that kind,’’ 
said Edith. 

And indeed, there seemed little chance of it. 
So I said nothing, although the air of our room 
was unhealthy with the fragrance of flowers, 
although Gladys sharpened my pencils to pin- 
points, and broke in on Latin composition to 
know what she could doforme. Then I invented 
errands for her; anything was better than having 
her, as Edith expressed it, sit at my feet. I was 
too thankful when she brought some crocheting 
| to the room to feel annoyed at the color questions 
| submitted to me, which I answered with prompt 
heedlessness. 

To any other girl than Gladys I should have 
said, “Oh, keep still and go away! I’ve got to 
study.”” But I had once ventured, “Gladys, dear, 
I don’t believe I can talk to-day,” and the tears 
had stood in her soft eyes as she said, “Oh, I’m 
sorry!” 


me with unblinking eyes until, being able to 
stand it no longer, I asked her to copy some 
notes for me; this she did in a neat hand, seeking 
information at every other word. 

The Christmas vacation was now on us. I had 
planned to remain at the school in order to 
save expense, and dared not accept even Edith’s 
| invitation for a visit. Gladys also invited me to 
go home with her. 

“Mamma said I might ask you; you’d like 
| mamma,” she said, with such a pleading look on 
her poor face that I hated to tell her I must stay 
at the school. 

Her mother, who came to take her home, called 
on me in my room. “I want to thank you for 
being so kind to my daughter,” she said in her 
soft, sad voice. 

“O Mrs. Nottingham, I have done nothing, 
really nothing. Don’t thank me.” 











But down she had sat in front of me, watching | 
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“Gladys is so very fond of you! She wanted 
you so much to visit her this vacation ; but I was 
afraid it would be tiresome for you.” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t that!” I exclaimed. “Be- 
lieve me, it wasn’t that. But—I wanted to do 
some studying for the examinations. They con: 
after the holidays, and I expect to go to colleg: 
next year.” 

“Yes, Gladys told me. She thinks you are tl. 
greatest scholar of the age,” and again ther 
was that sad little smile. 

While I was helping Edith get ready for he: 
departure, I told her about Mrs. Nottingham’s 
invitation. 

“Mary Judkins says the Nottinghams have 
a beautiful house,” said Edith. “They’ve got 
quantities of money. You know what lovel; 


clothes Gladys has. Just think! It is pitiful, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” I said, slowly. Then I noticed a 
large paper parcel on the divan. “Are you going 
to carry this great bundle?”’ 

“Why, no; that isn’t mine!” 

“Oh, it’s addressed to me.” I unfolded the 


paper. In it was a gay worsted afghan, with a 
card on top in Gladys’s clear, childlike penman- 
ship, ‘““To dear Margaret, from her loving friend, 
Gladys.” ‘“She’s been working on it all the 
term,’’ I said, “and I never thought of getting 
a present for her.” 

I shook it out, and we neither of us said a 
word for a moment. ‘Then Edith laughed. 
“Oh, dear, Margaret! -It may be mean, but 
1 can’t help it. It looks like a rainbow gone 

mad. I suppose Gladys selected those 
colors.” 
‘No, she didn’t; I did.’ 
“Why, Margaret Miller! 
were you thinking of ?” 

“Mostly of Latin or 
French. I didn’t know it 
was for me. But it’s nice 
and bright.” 

“Yes, it’s bright 
enough,” said Edith; 
then she turned back to 
the glass with a little 
laugh. 

After the girls had 
gone, I worked hard in 
order to be ready for 
the examinations. I was 
glad afterward to re- 
member that I sent a 
simple little Christmas 
gift to Gladys, with a 
funny verse. A letter 
came in response, long 
and somewhat = inco- 
herent, but very affec- 
tionate. I was too busy 
to answer it. 

At the end of the long, 
dull, rather homesick 
vacation, there came a 
letter from home that 
capped the climax of dreariness. I could not 
finish out my year. At the end of the first 
half-year I must come home. Things had gone 
from bad to worse. Something of the sacrifices 
that had already been made was revealed to me, 
and the impossibility of further strain. 

Doubtless I shall have harder things to face in 
this world, but this seemed to me the hardest 
that could come. I could stay till after the 
mid-year examinations, and then — 

It was strange that Edith came in just after 
I received my letter; she was gay and beaming 
from her vacation at home. 

“Oh, I have had the nicest time! If you could 
only have been with me!” She was really glad 
to see me again. “O Margaret, if I have to room 
with that afghan!’’ She sat down close beside 
me on the divan. ‘Why, what’s the matter?” 

“] shall have to go home after the exams.” 

“Nobody’s sick or —” Then she stopped, 
and I realized that something worse might have 


What 


happened. : 
“No, oh no!” I said. “Only—promise you 
won’t tell.” She nodded. “I can’t afford to 


stay at school any longer.’’ 

“Why, the idea!’”’ cried Edith. “Have you 
seen Miss Wilton? Tell her, and —’” 

“Oh, no, Edith; it wouldn’t do any good 
You know what Miss Wilton is.” 

“Yes, I know she’s very sharp about money, 
but this is an exceptional case, and —”’ 

“Oh, no, it wouldn’t do any good. Then 
what’s the use of being burdened with a debt 
so far back? I might manage college, but with 
this expense, too, I should never- have the 
courage. You know a half-year here costs 
almost as much as a whole college year.”’ 

“O Margaret, we were going to room together :” 
Then, after a moment, “Isn’t there a high schoo! 
somewhere?” 

“No good one near home; and then, you know, 
I need such an irregular course now. I couldn’t 
get it in a half-year anywhere else.” 

“Now, Margaret, you’re not going to leave. 
I’) fix it some way; I must!” said Edith, 
nodding her head and holding my hands hard. 

“But remember it’s a secret,”’ I said. 

Gladys was back at school now, and more 
devoted than ever. I was very busy working 
for the examinations, and as I was also very 
unhappy I paid less and less attention to her. | 
really snubbed her once or twice, and then, when 
I saw the look in her eyes, I could have cried 
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with vexation. I was near tears most of the time 

now. Edith was offering a new plan each day, | 
even to paying my tuition herself, although her | 
own family was far from wealthy; but as [| 
would not have accepted such a favor anyway, | 
and as all her plans were about as feasible as | 
this, I grew to laugh at her suggestions. | 

One day Gladys followed me into my room | 
because I had happened to smile on her in the | 
corridor @ moment before, and she seated herself | 
on the little footstool at my feet. Her look of | 
sympathy irritated me. My head ached, I was 
tired, a difficult examination was coming in an | 
hour; and I said, without looking at her, moving 
my head erossly, ‘Really, Gladys, I have got to 
study now, very hard, and I can’t be bothered.” 

“] -won’t bother,” she said. 

‘“‘But I can’t have you sitting there looking at 
me like that. It makes me nervous. I can’t 
study.”’ 

She went directly toward the door, but I could | 
see by a sidelong glance that her eyes were full | 
of tears; and there was such a hurt look on her | 
face that I couldn’t help calling out: 

“Gladys, I didn’t mean to be cross, but I’m | 
troubled. I—Gladys, don’t tell anybody, but | 
I have to go home after the examinations.” 

Then she came straight back to me; it fright- 
ened me to see how white she was. ‘Go home! | 
© Margaret! Why?” 

“J can’t afford to stay,” I said. 

“What do you mean ?”’ she asked, dully. 

“Why, I haven’t got money enough to stay. | 
It costs a good deal to send a girl to this school, 
and my people can’t afford it.” 
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I felt I could do so much for her if I had her 
with me, that both her father and I decided the 
boarding-school idea was a mistake, and tried to 
persuade her not to return this year. But, my 
dear, last spring she became acquainted with you, 
and she was so taken with you that she insisted 
on coming back to school. I ought to say that 
we give Gladys her way on every possible 
occasion—there is so little we can give her.” 
She swallowed hard for a moment, then went on: 
“But Gladys is the sort to worship people, and 
she adores you. You have been so kind to her!’ 

“Oh no!” I cried. 1t seemed to me then that I 
had never done anything for Gladys. And how 
many things she had done for me! 


“And now, my dear, can you not see what my | 


offer means? It means the greatest possible 
favor tome. It means that Gladys will go home 
happily, very happily. Do you know, | almost 
believe this idea of sacrifice is arousing her. Of 
course, we might pick flaws in her plan, but I 
hope you will not. Although I could easily send 
both you and Gladys here, yet she does not know 
it, and it would not be half so good for her, I am 
sure, despite your influence and kindness. Now, 
my dear, will you swallow your pride, for I know 
I ask a hard thing, and let Giadys think she is 
giving a favor instead of taking one? Ah, my 
dear, you will, I see it in your face, and nobody 
shall know but Miss Wilton, and she will have 
to know it all.” 

“Oh, how can I?” I cried. 
doesn’t seem right —” 

Somebody fumbled at the door-knob, then 
entered ; it was Gladys. 


“Howcanl? It 
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exclaimed, rushing up to me with a radiant face. 
“Why, what is she crying about? Mamma, 
what are you crying about ?”’ 

Then I put both arms around Gladys and 
kissed her on her sweet, trembling mouth; it 
was the first time I had ever done it voluntarily. 

“I am crying because you are so good to me, 
Gladys,’’ I said. 

When Edith came into the room, a little after 
Gladys and Mrs. Nottingham had left, she saw 
at once that my eyelids were red. Then her 
own eyes filled with tears. Edith doesn’t wear 
her heart on her sleeve ; but when it’s in use, it’s 
a powerful organ. 

“Tt’s a shame!” she said. 

“No, it isn’t, Edith. I’m going to stay.” 

“What!” cried Edith. She came over and took 
me by the shoulders. ‘“‘Has Miss Wilton —”’ 

“No, no, it isn’t Miss Wilton! It’s Gladys.” 

So I told the whole story to her, and when I 
had finished we were both still for a moment. 
At last Edith said, smoothing Gladys’s afghan 
carefully : 

“Tt doesn’t take a great intellect to do beautiful 
things, does it ?’’ 

Then, when the day came for Gladys and her 
mother to go home, and I stood by the carriage 
window, saying good-by over and over, somebody 
came rushing up behind me and thrust her head 
in beside me. It was Edith; in her hand she 
had a long flower-box that she laid in Gladys’s 
lap. 

“Goou-by, Mrs. Nottingham, good-by, Gladys! 
The girls sent the roses.” 
| Then Gladys drove away with the light of a 


“Oh!” said Gladys, opening her mouth in a “She will, mamma, she will, won’t she?’ she | joyful sacrifice illuminating her sweet face. 


stupid way she has and gaping at me. I was 
afraid she was going to cry. I hate to hear her, 
she sobs so hard; but although her eyes were full 
of tears, she smiled suddenly, and then went out 
of the room and left me to study. 

I did unusually well at my examinations; 
then, when I had only a week more before the 
half-year was up, I went to Miss Wilton and 
told her why I must leave. She was very sweet 
and nice and regretful; but she did not suggest 
that I should stay on without paying the last 
half-year’s tuition, and certainly I would not 
hint at such a thing. 

Edith was indignant that Miss Wilton hadn’t 
made some sort of an offer, and since her plans 
had come to nothing, went mournfully off for a 
solitary walk, “‘to think,’’ she said. 

Then suddenly there came a knock at the door, 
and who should walk into my room but Gladys 
and her mother! Gladys’s vacant eyes were 
shining strangely; she held her mother’s hand 
tightly, just as she does mine when I walk with 
her. 

“My dear,” said Gladys’s mother as soon as 





she was seated beside the gay afghan, “Gladys | 
and I have a plan we wish to submit to you.” | 
She looked at Gladys, and Gladys pressed her | 
mother’s hand and nodded at her. ‘Gladys tells | Addison White, arrived 
me, my dear, that you must leave school because 
of pecuniary difficulties. Now Gladys wants you | 


to take her place here at school. She will go and | 
you will stay and let us —”’ 
I rose. “Why, Mrs. Nottingham, how could | years. 


you let Gladys think of such a thing!” I must | 


have looked very indignant when I said this, for 


Gladys burst out erying in that heartrending way | buckskin bags tied with 
she has, and stood up in front of me. 
“You must! you must!’’ she cried. “Mustn’t | 


she, mamma? Make her!’’ 

Mrs. Nottingham put her arm about Gladys. | 
“Gladys, dear, if you will go away for a little | 
while and let me talk with your friend, I think | 
perhaps I can persuade her.” Then she looked | 
atme. “I will be back in a moment,” and she 
led Gladys, still crying, out of the room. 

“It is useless to discuss the matter, Mrs. 
Nottingham,” I began, as soon as she had 
returned. 

“My dear,” said the lady, ‘‘please sit down and 
let me explain this matter. I tried to persuade 
Gladys to let me come to you alone first, but she 
would not consent; even now I expect her back 
any moment.’? She glanced toward the door. 
“First I want to tell you that this is Gladys’s 
Own proposition. She thought it out herself, and 
wrote to me to come on and talk the plan over | 
with her. She is very anxious to make this | 
sacrifice for you. 
atvance in her thought, I think.’”’ She looked 
at me anxiously, and I could only choke for a 
moment, 

“But of course it is impossible—’’ I began. | 

_ “Wait a moment, dear. Let me tell you oat | 
Uiat it is not a question of expense between | 





| their savings in cattle and 


| working for two or three 








HE women of the East, secure in their 
guarded homes, have little conception of 
the perils which in years past attended 
their pioneer sisters on the frontier. ‘They may 
have a theoretical idea, it is true, but one must 
have had actual experience to realize fully the 
constant dangers that beset these brave souls. 
The Williams Ranch at Rockdale, Wyoming, 


lay near the foot of the Medicine Bow Mountains, | 


and was forty miles from railroad-station and 
post-office. A young 
married couple had set- 
tled there, and inyested 


horses. They throve and 
were happy, until one 
unfortunate day, when 
Mrs. Williams’s brother, 


from a mining-camp in 
California where he had 
been prospecting and 


In boyish glee he 
produced from his capa- 
cious pockets four stout 


thongs, which he flung 
upon the kitchen table. 

“Open ’em, Mab,’’ he 
said to Mrs. Williams. 
She untied one of the 
bags, turned ‘it upside 
down, and was astonished 
to see an avalanche of 
bright gold-pieces roll 
over the table and down 
upon the floor. 

“O Ad,” said Mabel, 
pursuing the spinning 
runaways, “what does it 
mean? Where did you 
get them ?”’ 

“They’re my savings 
of the last four years,” replied Addison, proudly. 
“Each of those bags has twenty-five twenty- 
dollar gold-pieces in it.’ 

“Two thousand dollars! And you brought it 


horseback !”’ exclaimed his sister, aghast. ‘How 
very impradent! Don’t you know this country 


it in a savings-bank ?” 
“Because I want to invest it right away, and 
didn’t want to be bothered putting it in and then 


pried up and nailed down again; and besides, 
the first thing a robber in search of concealed 
wealth would do would be to look under the 
floor. So, after a few days, she removed the four 
bags, and put them with affected carelessness in 
the dark recesses of a little cupboard where she 
kept her kettles and frying-pans. 

But this was worse still. Her eyes seemed 
fixed in a telltale gaze on the place where the 
treasure lay concealed. So one day after dark 





** AN AVALANCHE OF BRIGHT GOLD-PIECES.’’ 


| she pried up one of the flat stones which formed | 


| part of a walk leading to the spring-house, dug 
| out some of the soil underneath to make room, 
placed the four little bags therein, and then care- 


It really marks quite an | all the way from the railroad-station alone on | fully replaced the stone. 


It was not surprising that Mrs. Williams was 
a little apprehensive, for she was usually quite 


| is full of desperadoes? Why didn’t you deposit | alone during the daytime. Her brother had gone 


on his trip to look up a mining-camp, and her 
husband was busy branding calves and colts at 
@ round-up seven miles away. Nevertheless, 


‘ ‘adys and you. I would gladly pay Gladys’s drawing it right out again,” returned Addison, | Mabel was by no means a timid woman. She 
tion twice over for the ability to get her happily | witha self-satisfied air, walking up and down the | broke all her husband’s colts, and was never so 


‘way from this school. 
“uggested to me that Gladys would do better | 


to leave it in your hands, sis, for safe-keeping. 


Last year a friend | room with his hands in his pockets. ‘I’m going | happy as when conquering a mettlesome bronco. 


_ She was now subduing a particularly fine 


‘*nong other girls and strangers; that where she Meanwhile I’ll look round, and when I strike a | thoroughbred colt named Taurus, which was 


\s So dependent on me she had no chance to | 
velop. So her father and I sent her to this | 
“hool, and hoped we saw an improvement after | 
‘ve first term. But last spring I became .con- | 
aced that it was not best for her to be here. | 
ie change in her had been only temporary, and | 

e had suffered much, I saw, from the girls, 
0 tried, no doubt, to be kind, but who could 
‘in the nature of things be so considerate as 
‘t family and old friends. Then there is a 
‘oung lady living near us now who has had 

“xperience in teaching girls who were not quite 
‘» in their studies; and I had missed Gladys so 
‘ouch,—she is very affectionate and loving,—and 





nice little location in a mining-camp for a general 
merchandise store, I’ll use the money in buying 
stock.” 

Being thus left in possession of the treasure, 
Mabel cast about for a suitable hiding-place; but | 
the secluded little nooks, the corner cupboards, 
the mysterious oak closets and big, rambling 
garrets peculiar to old-fashioned Eastern houses 
were totally lacking in this small, bare-walled, 
three-roomed log cabin. 

First Mabel loosened a board in the floor and 
put the four buckskin bags underneath. It | 
seemed to her excited imagination that any one | 
might notice that that particular board had been | 


| kept in the stable instead of being allowed to 
follow the herd, much to his anger and disgust. 

One morning, while she was engaged with 
household duties in the cabin, a loud, ringing 
blow sounded upon the door. Upon opening it, 
she was confronted by two rough-looking men, 
one of whom covered her with a revolver. 

“We know you have two thousand dollars in 
gold in this house,” he said. “Get it at once!” 

“I give you my word of honor,” said Mabel, 
speaking calmly, “that the only money in the 
house is about fifty dollars, that 1 have on hand 
for household expenses. It is in the next room.” 


“Go get it then, and be lively!’’ said the man | 


with the revolver. ‘‘As for the two thousand, I 
know it’s here. We'll see about that afterward.” 

Mabel weni into the adjoining room, seized her 
husband’s rifle that stood in a corner, slammed 
the door shut and shot a thick wooden bolt into 
its hasp. 

“T am armed,” she called, ‘“‘and will shoot the 
man that breaks down the door!” 

She then made a pretense of piling up furniture 
before the door to barricade it, and under cover 
of the noise opened the rear window and sprang 
out. As soon as she gained the ground she fairly 
flew to the stable, where she unloosed the half- 
broken colt, Taurus. Not daring to take time 
to saddle or bridle him, she led him to the bars, 
and grasping the single rope attached to his 
halter, sprang upon his back. 

By this time the robbers had broken down the 
locked door and discovered her escape. They 
returned hastily to the front of the cabin, where 
their horses were tethered, mounted them, and 
started in pursuit of their victim. 

The odds seemed greatly against the brave 
little woman. Taurus understood at once that 
without bit or bridle he was practically master 
of the situation, and began kicking, rearing and 
plunging. But on hearing pursuing hoof-beats 
he started, sniffed the air, and then, detecting 
the old familiar trail down the creek, which he 
had followed so many times in company with the 
herd, he galloped rapidly in that direction. This 
was what Mrs. Williams had counted upon and 
trusted to. As shot after shot whistled round 
her from her pursuers, she clasped her arms 
around Taurus’s neck and laid her head against 
his long, black mane, in an attempt to make as 
poor a target as possible. 

But now Taurus’s blood was up. At the 
sound of the pursuing horses, the singing of the 
bullets round his head, and a touch as of fire on 
his back, where one of the missiles made a slight 
fiesh-wound, he threw up his head, snorted with 
rage, and with one mighty leap into the air, 
bounded down the trail with a speed which it is 
probable was never equaled by any of his famous 
progenitors. 

Whether the robbers’ horses were already 
jaded, or whether ‘Taurus’s speed was too great 
for them at best, the desperadoes soon gave up 
the chase. But the colt did not slacken his speed 
till, trembling, wild-eyed, his flanks reeking with 
blood and foam, he stopped at the round-up, 
seven miles away. 

Breathless and dizzy, Mabel slid to the ground, 
and in.a few words informed her husband of 
what had taken place at 
the cabin. In a few 
moments Mr. Williams 
and four of his men had 
saddled their horses and 
were on their way to the 


ranch. 
When they arrived 
there, they found the 


house in utter confusion 
and the robbers gone. 
Nothing had been taken. 
Under the flat stone 
the four little buckskin 
bags and their contents 
remained safe and un- 
touched. 

A few months later 
the robbers were appre 
hended for other crimes, 
for which they were tried 
and convicted, and served 
their terms in the peni- 


tentiary. 
As for Addison, he 
discovered a favorable 


location for his store, and 
is tow a_ well-to-do 
merchant in a lange West- 
ern city. 

Mrs. Williams is past 
middle life now, and has 
streaks of gray in her 
black hair, but she has 
never forgotten her wild, seven-mile ride on the 
back of the unbroken colt, and rather enjoys 
relating the adventure when coaxed to do so. 
She likes still better, however, to call attention 
to her favorite horse Taurus, which, although 
rather advanced in years, is still a handsome, 
mettlesome animal, with a scar across his back 
where the robber’s bullet plowed his skin on that 
memorable morning twenty years ago. 
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44 
AN ACCOMPLISHED LINGUIST. 


HEN General Bates with his staff was 
visiting some of the outlying towns of the 
southern Philippines, soon after the occupation 
of Jolo by the Americans, he came to one place 
where his arrival seemed to produce an unusual 
excitement. He was received with the greatest 
honor and ceremony, and there were many hints 
that the town had a great surprise for the Ameri- 
can general. It finally became known that one 
of the residents of the barrio could speak English, 
and that that was the cause of the native excite- 
ment. “This man was to be presented to the 
general, and to honor his village by exhibiting 
his accomplishment before his fellows. 
Messengers were sent out in hot haste to bring 
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in the celebrity. In their absence it was explained | before; but now that he was seated, the general 
to the general that the distinguished citizen, who turned to his visitor with an air which indicated 
was now an old man, had visited, in his younger | plainly that he was prepared to hear what the 
days, the British settlement on Labuan, in North | old man had to say in English. The Filipino 
Borneo, and there had learned to speak the | looked proudly around the room, as if to impress 
general’s native language. his fellow townsmen with a new sense of his 
At last the old man came. He was brought | importance and of the honor he was about to 
with due ceremony into the presence of the | confer upon them and thetown. Then heturned 
general, who indicated for his seat a chair next | to the general, and extending his right hand in 
his own. The old man beamed with pleasure |a sweeping gesture, exclaimed, with profound 
and shook hands with the general with evident solemnity : 
pride. “Run, mouse, run!” 
Thus far what conversation there had been 
had been carried on through the interpreter, as | in British North Borneo. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN 
ITION, reach their climax, 





Aye ter nearly . 

two years of { as everything in the 
exposition does, in 
the great Electric 





And that was all the English he had learned | ground 
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so multifarious that anything more than a mention 
of some of the more curious and interesting is 
impossible here. 


The Prominence of Electricity. 


one who visits the exposition at night can 

fail to be impressed by the prominent place 
in the decorative scheme given to electricity. 
Five hundred thousand lamps are used about the 
buildings and courts, and not an arc lamp among 
them. Moreover, many of the bulbs are of 
instead of transparent glass. The result 
is a beautiful softening of the effect. The great 
buildings do not present mere geometric patterns 
picked out in points of light, but stand revealed 
in all the grace of their sculptured ornament and 
intricate detail. The fountains flow with liquid 
fire, and even the still water in the basins is 
rendered luminous by hundreds of floating lights 
of special design. But the most beautiful spec- 
tacle of all is the cascade in front of the Electric 
Tower; for it is not only brilliantly lighted, but 
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But visitors look in vain for a “take-one’”’ card. 
There are no free samples. 

The exhibits of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments will have an especial interest for visitors 
from the South and Central American republics, 
as well as for the people of our own country. 
There are models of the latest battle-ships, a 
section of a turret with its enormously thick 
armor-plate, and arms which range in size from 
a thirty-eight-caliber revolver to a sixteen-inch 
gun. These things may help to give to the 
Monroe doctrine a certain nearness and, as it 
were, “heart-to-heart” quality for the southern 
republics, and to confirm the impression that 
Uncle Sam is indeed a “Great and Good Friend.’’ 
But even in this warlike corner, space is devoted 
to means for saving life as well as to means for 
destroying it—the exhibition of rations, the army 
and navy hospitals, ambulances and medical and 
surgical equipment, for example. 

One needs to cross the canal and seek that 
portion of the enclosure which is devoted to state 
and foreign buildings to realize the full significance 
of Pan-America. One finds exhibits there which 





in which all America has 
sought to give expression to 
her aims and her achieve- 
ments, her power and her 
ambitions. 

The place as well as the 
spectacle is one which appeals 
to the imagination. (On this 
Niagara frontier France and 
England struggled for the 
mastery, and the warriors of 
the Six Nations fought with 
both. Here stretched the 
unbroken forests which shel- 
tered Leatherstocking and his Indian friends. 
Yet now, on the same spot, a city of nearly 
four hundred thousand inhabitants, with a 
population of forty millions within a day’s ride, 
is celebrating her one hundredth birthday ; and 
at her feet is spread an architectural fairy-land, 
the life and light and nervous energy of which 
are furnished by mighty turbines revolving in 
wheel-pits twenty miles away and one hundred 
and forty feet below the surface of the earth. 

No city could be better situated or more 
admirably adapted to the requirements of a great 
exposition. ‘Tapped by a score of railroads, and 
accessible by the steamers which ply the Great 
Lakes, Buffalo is in close touch with the whole 
country. The city itself covers a large area of 
level ground. Its houses stand in generous lots, 
with abundant trees about them. Two hundred 
and twenty-five miles of wide asphalt streets 
insure cleanliness, and make travel almost noise- 
less. An admirable system of street railways 
brings the farthest extremities within half an 
hour’s ride of the business center. The whole 
city has an air of breadth and openness which 
adds greatly to the comfort of visitors. 

The site of the exposition-is ideal. It lies on 
the northern outskirts of the city, in the largest 
and most beautiful of the parks, and embraces 
an area of three hundred and fifty acres—a plot 
about one mile long and half a mile wide. 


How it is Built. 


E first work of the managers was to place 

the laying out of the grounds in the hands 
of the best landscape architects in the country ; 
and even before the first building had begun to 
rise, an enormous amount of work had been done 
in the way not only of planning, but of setting 
out trees and shrubs and flowering plants. The 
park was already well wooded, and possessed 
the very great advantage of having a large and 
beautiful lake of irregular shape. The result is 
that a visitor finds himself in a scene which has 
no suggestion of rawness. The three miles of 
board fence are hidden by walls of living green, 
and on every side trees and shrubs and flowers 
lend charming contrast to the light tints of the 
buildings; and broad stretches of water add 
distance and perspective. 

The choice of an architectural style was wisely 
decided in favor of the Spanish renaissance, 
partly in deference to the large number of 
Spanish- American countries represented, and 
partly because it is peculiarly suitable for build- 
ings to be frequented by great crowds in warm 
weather. The adoption of this general style, 
with the modifications of detail introduced by 
various architects, has resulted 
in harmony. without monotony. 
The material is staff, a combi- 
nation of plaster and hemp 
fiber; but instead of being left 
glaringly white, it has been 
given a warm tint like that of 
old ivory, and the roofs and 
ornamental details are as vari- 
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now entering upon the scene 


DETAIL OF FOUNTAIN. 





Tower. 

It is impossible, 
in a brief descrip- 
tion, to give the reader an 
adequate idea of the whole ex- 
position. The principal buildings 
surround a broad and beautiful 
court in the form of an inverted 
cross. The transverse section, 
known as the Esplanade, runs 
east and west, and is seventeen 
hundred feet from end to end. 
The longitudinal section is two 
thousand feet in length and five 
hundred feet wide. 

Entering the main gate, one 
crosses an arm of the lake by a 
bridge over which gigantic sculp- 
tured moose and buffalo stand guard at either 
end. This brings him to the upper end of the 
@oss, or, now that it is inverted, the lower end. 
Here the magnificent Triumphal Bridge leads 
him to the Esplanade. On both sides are 
symbolic fountains enriched with statuary, and 





beyond the fountains stands the United States 
Government Building on the 
right, with the Horticultural, 


gleams successively with all the colors of the 
rainbow, and different jets even display different 
hues at the same time. The flower-beds, too, 
are lighted by electric lamps 
concealed among the foliage, so 
that the blossoms appear in their 
natural hues at night as well as 
by day. 

In a practical sense, too, elec- 
tricity is much in evidence; and 
the exhibit is almost a complete 
history of the science, from the 
piece of amber which gave it 
a name to wireless telegraphy rubber and cocoa and nuts and 
and the submarine telephone. timber and hides. The Argentine 

The United States Government Building early | Republic calls attention to her wheat and her 
attracts attention. It consists of a great central | wool and her cattle and her ninety million sheep, 
structure rising to a splendid dome, and crowned | from which Europe already receives a large part 
with a group of statuary twenty feet high, repre- | of her supply of fresh meat. 
senting Victory. On either side are two smaller; Venezuela, too, sends coffee and hides, a great 
buildings, so connected by colonnades that the | variety of cabinet woods, Peruvian bark, sugar 
three are practically a unit. Within are exhibits | and minerals. Peru gives abundant evidence of 
from all the departments, the Smithsonian Insti- | the continued richness of those mines which 
tution, the National Museum, the Philippines, | tempted the covetous Pizarro to conquest and 
Hawaii, Samoa, Guam and Porto Rico. They! cruelty; and indeed all the South and Central 

American countries show a 
wealth of mineral and lumber- 


range from the furs and Arctic gold of Canada 
on the one hand to the nitrate and live stock of 
Chile on the other. It enlarges 
the horizon of the average man 
to visit the buildings of these 
various countries of this hemi- 
sphere, and to see the products 
which they are sending out to 
the world. There is the coffee 
which forms the principal export 
of Brazil,—from eight to eleven 
million bags a year,—and her 
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Graphie Arts and Mines build- 
ings closing the vista on the 
left. 

Crossing the Esplanade and 
looking along the upright of 
the cross, he will find the 
Ethnology Building on one 
side and the Temple of Music 
on the other. These struc 
tures mark the points where 
the two limbs of the cross 
meet, and also where the Court 
of Fountains joins the Espla- 
nade. On the right and left, 
again, are two minor courts, 
one known as the Court of 
Cypresses, the other as the 
Court of Lilies. 

The great basin in the Court 
of Fountains is two hundred 
and twenty-five feet wide and 
five hundred and sixty-five feet 
long, covering more than two 
acres. It holds a multitude of 
fountains, is richly decorated 
with sculptured groups, and 
forms one of the great scenic 
effects of the exposition. On 
the east and west are the Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts, and 
the Machinery and Transpor- 
tation buildings, the giants of 
the enclosure. Just beyond is 
the Agricultural Building on 
one side and the Electricity 
Building on the other, and 
between them the gram climax 
of the exposition rises majestic 
from its glittering basin: the ‘ 
Electric Tower, sparkling with myriad lights, a 
miniature Niagara pouring from its front, its feet 
bathed in blue water, and its head, capped by 
a solitary sculptured figure, towering three 
hundred and seventy-five feet above the ground. 

Behind the tower is the Plaza, a court the 
center of which is occupied by sunken gardens 
full of rare and beautiful plants; and beyond 
that, again, is the Propylea, a noble gateway 
and colonnade which serve as a charming screen 
for the railway-station and 
freight-sheds beyond. 

Twined all about this archi- 
tectural. plan, like a wreath 
upon the cross, is the canal, 
skirting almost all the build- 
ings, passing under numerous 
and beautiful bridges and bor- 
dered by grass-lined, tree 
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ing and agricultural possi- 
bilities which has not been 
generally understood beyond 
their own boundaries. The 
dissemination of this knowl- 
edge was in large part the 
motive of the Pan-American 
Exposition, and new oppor- 
tunities for American tradeand 
the investment of American 
capital will be one of its most 
valuable services. 

The two great buildings 
devoted to Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts and Machinery 
and Transportation are inex- 
haustible storehouses of inter- 
est and instruction, in which 
one can wander for days and 
still leave much unseen. The 
two together are peculiarly 
expressive of our national his- 
tory and life, for the United 
States, although possessing 
only one-twentieth of the popu- 
lation of the world, produces 
one-third of the manufactures ; 
our educational system is the 
broadest in its scope and the 
freest of any in the world; and 
steam and electricity, which 
have made transportation the 
great civilizing force, are prac- 
tically coeval with our national 
existence. 

If one were to name the 
things in these two buildings 
which interest the largest 
number of people he would 
have to mention the automobiles in the one, and 
in the other the latest school appliances and 
equipment. It is interesting, and in a way 
pathetic, to see the old people who gather about 
the convenient modern desks, the attractive books 
and the models of beautiful schoolhouses. One 
does not need to overhear their conversation to 
know that they are recalling the rough benches 
and bare little buildings of their own school- 
days, and rejoicing that their children have bette: 
facilities. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BUILDINGS. 


exhibit the machinery of the government as 
nothing else could. In the Department of 
Agriculture the farmer finds a wonderful collec- 
tion of cereals, animal and vegetable fibers; sees 
what birds are helpful to him, and why; learns 
how seeds may be tested for purity and germina- 
bility, and observes the working of the Weather 
Bureau, the divisions of forestry, chemistry, 
microscopy, vegetable pathology and the experi- 
ment stations—all maintained for his benefit. 
Can he come away without a better under- 
standing of what the government is doing for 
him, and a better knowledge of how to use this 
assistance? 

Two of the exhibits in the Department of State 
will not be passed without a thrill. They are 
the first draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
in the handwriting of Thomas Jefferson, with 


Some Striking Exhibits. 


E Ethnology Building is in itself a Pan- 
American Exposition, but it deals with 
bygone ages—with the Pan-America of the 
Mound-Builders, the Cliff-Dwellers and the othe 








shaded banks. On the outside 
of this canal, to the right, are 
the buildings of the various 
City, the Pan-American Ex- states and of the South and 
position is the Rainbow City. Central American countries; 
It was a clever thought, too, which placed the| the stock-yards and the Stadium for athletic 
most brilliant colors on the buildings nearest the | games, with its great amphitheater capable of 
entrance, and toned and graduated the chromatic | seating twelve thousand people; and on the left 
scale as the visitor advances. The eye has not | is the Midway. ; 

time to weary of the brightness before it rests} Such are the main features of the exposition 
upon the subtler and more delicate shades which | as a whole. Its scope is so great and its details 


ous in hue as the colors of the 
spectrum. Ifthe World’s Fair 
at Chicago was the White 
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interlineations by John Adams and Benjamin 
Franklin, and the sword which Washington wore 
during the Revolution. Many swords, some of 
them inlaid with gold and decorated with jewels, 
were presented to the first commander of the 
American armies; but what one of them could 
compare with this plain old blade which did so 
much to change the history of the world? 

One exhibit by the Treasury Department is 
constantly surrounded by a crowd. It is a press 
from the mint, in operation, coining money at 
the rate of ninety thousand pieces an hour. 





aboriginal inhabitants of the Western world. 
The whole interior breathes an air of savagery. 
The balcony is draped with a splendid collection 
of Navajo blankets, and decorated with plaques 
in the conventional geometric designs of the Cliff- 
Dwellers; and in the center of the main floor is 
one of the most interesting things in the whole 
exposition: a lange model of the Niagara frontier, 
on which are situated sixty Indian villages the 
sites of which have been determined. A rivulet 
of “real water’ represents the Niagara River, 
and at night the glow of a tiny camp-fire—* red 
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electric light—marks the position of each little 
group of wigwams. The imaginative visitor finds 
nimself playing the réle of Great Spirit to this 
little prehistoric community of savages; and if, 
as will probably be the case, he afterward takes 
the ride along the Niagara Gorge and sees 
the surroundings as they are to-day, he will 
carry away something which will linger in his 
memory long after the gates of the exposition are 
closed. 

In this same building there is also a collection 
of nearly a hundred human skulls which were 
trephined by the natives of Peru in the time of 
the Incas with implements of flint, the condition 
of most of the skulls showing that the patient 
recovered and survived for years. 


The ‘‘ Midway.’’ 


JI NCE the World’s Fair in Chicago no great 
S exposition is complete without a “ Mid- 
way ’’—a place where diversion rather than 
education is the object. The Pan-American 
Midway ocenpies nearly a third of the whole 
space, and has almost a mile of streets. 

First in novelty and audacity is the “Trip to 
the Moon.” The traveller enters a great landing | 
dock, from which, in company with two hundred 
and fifty others, he steps on board the air-ship 
Luna. The fastenings are cast off, the great 
wings beat, the ship begins to rise,—or seems 
to,—the earth drops rapidly away until it becomes 
amere receding ball, other planets appear, increase 
in size and brilliancy and are left behind, and 
finally the moon draws nearer and nearer, and 
the air-ship settles gently down upon its surface. 

The place of the Ferris Wheel and the Eiffel 
Tower is supplied by the ‘‘ Aero- Cycle,” an 
immense steel-framed “teeter”? with a revolving 
wheel holding four cars at each end. When one 
wheel is on the ground taking on passengers the 
other is revolving at a height of two hundred 
and seventy-five feet, affording a view-point from 
which the exposition and all the surrounding 
country can be seen to great advantage. 

Those who have never seen a volcano in 
eruption —and there are probably several such 
in every large community—can gain a vivid 
















N my return from the Klon- 
dike region last September I 
stopped at Fort Wrangell, 
intending to get a quantity of the 
fine garnets for which the locality is 
noted, and also to obtain three 
totem-poles, which had been prom- 
ised to me by an Indian chief 
when I had stopped there on my 
voyage northward. 1 planned to set 
the great, grotesquely carved totem- 
posts up beside the outer door of the 
small club-house of our Agassiz 
Association, and a bushel or so of 
garnets would look well, I thought, | 
in our collection of mineral speci- 
mens. 
My Indian friend, known at Wrangell as “‘old 
Skookum,” had agreed to take me in his canoe 





THE YOUTH’S 


impression of what such a phenomenon is like 
by paying a visit to the reproduction of Kilauea, 
the great burning mountain of Hawaii. It 
occupies the whole of a building so arranged that 
the illusion is complete. The lakes of liquid 
lava, the glowing streams that make their way 
down the sides of the crater, the jets of flame 
and the clouds of steam are all reproduced with 
accuracy and striking effect. 

An exposition of all America is certainly a fit | 
place for the “Indian Congress,’”’ which forms | 
one of the Midway attractions. The gathering | 





COMPANION. 


the river-bank. The current was rapid, and the | Chapter, and I resolved to secure a few pictures 
channel was from two to three hundred yards | of it by courtesy of one of my young hosts, who 
wide. had a camera. 

We steamed up the Stikine for more than a; As these thoughts were passing through my 
day and a half, and then, entering the mouth of | mind I heard a short, querulous bark a little 
a tributary from the southeast, followed it till| way ahead, and going forward a few steps, I 
navigation ended at the foot of rapids. Here turned a crook of the trai] and saw that it came 
the launch was laid up and the engine covered |from a very large and beautiful black fox— 
with tarpaulins. , indeed, such a marvel of a fox that at first sight 

From this point there was a portage of rather | I could hardly believe it to be one. 
more than four miles, over a steep, wooded| The animal, which barked again as I came in 


mountain ridge, and down to the valley of a} 


includes forty-two tribes—between five and six | small glacial river which is a tributary of the 
hundred Indians, among them the noted Apache | Stikine. 

chief, Geronimo. Each tribe lives in its charac-| At the top of the mountain ridge, where the | 
teristic way and illustrates its own domestic | faint path emerged on bare crags, we came in | 
habits. Sham battles afford frequent exhibitions | sight of the Hunting-Grounds in the valley 
of savage methods of warfare, and a day spent | below—one of the most beautiful of wild scenes. 
in the community gives one an insight into the | Hemmed in by dark, wooded mountains, an open 
old life and habits of the Western Indians which | intervale lay along the course of the little glacial 
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In Two Parts.— Part One. 





across to the mouth of the Stikine River, where 
the garnets are found. I went, therefore, along | 
the beach in search of old Skookum, and after a 
long walk discovered him sitting on a canoe, 
looking hazily at a small steam-launch which | 


a year of travel might not supply. 

Of the “Streets of Mexico,” the “House | 
Upside Down,” “Venice in America,” “The Old | 
Plantation,” the “Beautiful Orient,” “Mining | 
Camp of ’49,” “Ostrich Farm,” “Filipino Vil- | 
lage,” “‘Florida Everglades,” “Scenic Railway”’ | 
and many other attractions there is not space | 
even for a brief description; but they are all | 
elements of that heterogeneous jumble of life | 
which is one of the chief charms of a “Midway.” | 


What We Gain From the Exposition. 

O IF the exposition as a whole, of which this 

paper is, of course, only a hint, one carries 
away certain impressions which stand out quite 
by themselves and apart from the memory of 
details. They are the architectural beauty of the 
buildings, their harmonious relation to each other, 
the artistic use of trees and flowers and water 
as a setting for the picture, and the decorative | 
value of an intelligent disposition of lights. The | 
throngs of visitors will take their experience of 
these things home with them, and the country | 
may eventually gain as much from the Pan- | 
American Exposition in an enlarged and educated | 
artistic sense as in increased commerce and added | 
industries. 








arbitrated if the parties will be 
reasonable,’ said the professor, 
genially. ‘Now let’s see; where 
is this gentleman going ?”” 

“Over to the mouth of the 
Stikine River, for garnets, in a 
canoe,”’ I replied. 

“Yes; well, but we were going 
up the Stikine. Why not go right 
along with us? We could take 
the canoe in tow. You could 
easily paddle back from there yourself, after 
you had learned the route. We would set you 
down over there wherever you wished to land. 
How is that ?’”’ 

“That’s fair—and thank you. 
said I. 

“Arbitration made easy by the professor!” | 
exclaimed his younger companion, laughing. 

I brought my kit to the launch, and found 
with Professor Thorpe and Denison a stalwart 
young brother of the former. They had also a 
fireman and engineer named Watson, and a negro 
cook. The launch was an inexpensive but 








I agree,” 


| Thorpe’s curiosity to visit the place, and 
| for part of his summer vacation. 


| equally strong storehouse stand on the 
| east side of the cleared tract; but a young 


river. The narrow flats on both sides of the 
stream had been cleared for a distance of a mile 
and a half. Toward the upper end lay a pond 
of three acres in extent. 

The history of the place is curious. An uncle 
of the professor, the wanderer of the Thorpe 
family, going first to California, then to British 
Columbia, came to the Stikine when gold was | 
discovered there. 

After much prospecting he had found the 
“color” on this creek, and worked here alone for 
five years. In the end he became so much 
attached to the locality that he resolved to make 
a ranch here, and cleared the land, with 
the aid of Indian axmen. 

“Here,”’ said the professor, ‘my uncle 
spent his summers for twelve years, going 
down to Victoria for his winters. Rheu- 
matism and other ailments at last over- 
came him. Feeling that his life was 
drawing to a close, he wrote a laconic 
yet kindly letter to me, telling me that 
if ever I should have any use for a 
pretty little farm where there was plenty 
of game, on the Stikine, I could find it 
by following the directions which he then 
detailed. ‘You are welcome to it. I’m 
done with it,’ he ended, and he died at 
Victoria before I got the letter.” 

This odd legacy had roused Professor 


it resulted in his coming here frequently 


A strong, comfortable log house and an 


fir growth hides the buildings, so that we 
saw no sign of human habitation from the 
top of the mountain whence we first 
beheld the cleared tract. But the field- 
glass showed us five elk walking south- 
ward, near the pond, and the pond itself 
had patches of color that we knew to be 
flocks of ducks or geese. 

The sun had set before we reached the 
log house. We did no more that after- 
noon than get a good supper and make 
ourselves comfortable for the night. 

Nothing is more conducive to sound 
repose than a tramp across country. I 
slept profoundly till daybreak, and would 
not have waked then but for a succession 
of strange, bawling sounds that mingled for a | 





I rose on my elbow to listen, then spoke to the 
professor, whose bunk was next to my own. 
“What’s that noise?” I asked. He waked and | 
listened. “Buck elks fighting,” said he, and | 
turned over for another nap. 
The novelty of the thing so excited me that I 
got up quietly, dressed and went out; not to 
hunt, for my hosts had told me that they made 





“ 





sight of it, was not facing toward me, but up 
the lane-like path beside the glacier, and then 


| I noticed that the carcass of some large creature, 


probably an elk, lay partly eaten among tree- 
trunks a few yards farther up. From this. meat 
the fox seemed to have backed away, as if 
interrupted. 

I knew that I was looking at one of those 
magnificent northern foxes, the pelts of which 
occasionally find their way to the London fur 
market from the Hudson Bay Company’s posts. 
Such skins have sometimes been sold for one 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling, and how I 
longed for a gun! 

At the same instant I heard the noise of shuf- 
fling feet in the loose gravel and stones of the 
moraine not faraway. The fox, barking crossly, 


| backed still another step; then suddenly turning, 


bolted down the path, passing within five feet of 
my legs, but merely turning up the whites of his 
eyes at me and showing his teeth as he dashed by. 

I did not even turn to look after him, however, 


HE RAISED THE CARCASS 


BODILY IN HIS MOUTH AND 
DASHED IT DOWN.” 


for an enormous brute, that seemed to fill the 


| time with my dreams, then roused me suddenly. | whole narrow pass above, had suddenly loomed 


in sight, not twenty-five yards from where I 
stood. It was a huge gray grizzly, and coming 
over a mass of tree-trunks on higher ground, the 
beast actually looked ten feet tall! 

I must admit I was frightened nearly to death. 
If I had wished for a gun a minute before, what 
was my longing for one now! But the bear 
seemed to give me but a passing look; then he 


was taking in fuel at a little distance along the | efficient craft, built mostly of redwood, and using 

shore, | wood as fuel. It accommodated six or seven 
To my vexation, Skookum did not appear to persons comfortably, and would go at an excel- 

remember me; perhaps he did not wish to remem- lent rate of speed. 

ber his promise to go with me. He gazed stolidly| Immediately on going aboard I saw that my 

at my face, and was manifestly somewhat drunk. | new acquaintances were a hunting-party, and 
While I was laboring with him, a voice hailed soon learned that they wanted Skookum as a 

me from aboard the launch: “Ashore there! | man who could dress and handle game. 

What are you doing with my Indian?” We soon set off, and in another hour had entered 
“But he is my Indian !’’ I replied. the mouth of the Stikine, where, according to 
“No, siree! We have hired him to go up the | my original plan, my excursion was to terminate ; 

Stikine River with us.” but meanwhile we had pleased each other so 


very sparing use of firearms here, because they | fell greedily to devouring the carcass of the elk. 
did not wish to hurt the locality as a game | To hear that bear ‘‘champ’’ was a horribly sug- 
preserve. I went out to look about me, and I | gestive sound! How many mouthfuls would he 
took no gun. Now woodsmen will agree that make of me? I stood there, not daring to stir 
one sure plan for discovering game is to go | and trying to look small and stationary. 
abroad in such a place without a gun. | At last he raised the carcass bodily in his 
It was dawn; the east over the dark mountain | mouth and dashed it down on the logs. In 
ridge was a bright straw color. As I went) doing so he turned from me slightly. Now was 
through the groups of young firs about the log my chance to vanish, I thought, and sinking 
house, I saw three black elk across the creek, | slowly down, I crept sidewise behind a pro- 
but none fighting. From the pond the “quark, | truding mass of ice. There was a cranny here, 
quark” of ducks came to my ears, mingled with | between the fissured blocks, lange enough to hide 





“But I hired him three months ago!’’ 

“But we hired him this morning!’ 

“And filled him up with fire-water !”” I retorted. 

“No, we did not; but we were obliged to pay | 
lim two dollars in advance—and he has filled | 
himself up.” 

“Well, he is my man, anyway. He must | 
keep his word with me.” 

“Not if we can make him keep his word with 
vs!” and the speaker jumped ashore from the 
‘uneh and came toward us. He was a young 
‘an of twenty, perhaps, in a shooting-jacket and 
with a cartridge-belt full of shells. ‘Now look 
here”? he said. “This is really my man. I 
‘ired him fairly. Here’s my card.” : 

Mr. Valentine Denison, it read. 

“But I hired him long before you,” I urged. | 
“And here’s my card.” | 

A brown-bearded man of about forty landed 
‘rom the launch and drew near. 

“Can’t we arbitrate this?’ he asked, good- 
‘vumoredly, 


| ever taken into the secret.” 


well that when we reached the garnet ledges the 
professor asked : 

“Why not go on with us? Couldn’t you?” 

“Yes, don’t land here!’’ cried Denison. “Come 
on with us—to the Happy Hunting-Grounds.”’ 

“To the Happy Hunting-Grounds!” I ex- 
claimed. “Not yet, I hope. Your invitation 
has a beyond-this-world suggestion which I don’t 
quite like.” + 

**Oh, but it’s purely terrestrial,’ replied Pro- 
fessor Thorpe, smiling. ‘‘He refers to a place 
where there is exceptionally good sport with large 
game. Thus far we have kept quiet about it. 
In fact, you are the first outsider whom we have 


“I am flattered,’”’ I said, much pleased and 
tempted. ‘When do you return?” 

“Tn the course of ten days.” 

“I'll go with you,” said I, and I left the 
garnets and totem-posts to be secured later on 
my way back to Fort Wrangell. 

Immediately on entering the river proper we 





the murmur of the outlet stream. 

As an hour or more would elapse before the | 
appointed breakfast hour, I went on for as much 
as a mile, left behind me the little pond, and 
entered a gorge up which I could see the morning | 
light glimmering on the broken ice-foot of a| 
glacier, three or four hundred feet above the 
level of the pond. 

A brawling, roily, glacial brook came down the 
gorge; along the bank of it, among great mossy 
rocks, was a vague path, and I began to pick my 
way along it without a suspicion that it might be 
no human trail. 

On the east side of the glacier the mountain 
rose very steep. Not many years previously an 
avalanche had brought down an enormous quan- | 
tity of broken trees, which had been piled up in | 
a manner not comprehensible until 1 perceived | 
that, after the slide, the ice had melted away | 
from beneath the great rick of shattered en, 00 | 
that a considerable space had been left between | 
the ice and the mass of timber. The path took 


“I don’t see how we can, Professor Thorpe. were among low-wooded mountains, from fifteen | me into this partly empty space. 


oth parties to the dispute want the same thing.” 


hundred to three thousand feet in height. In 


It occurred to me that I might describe the | 


“Oh, but an affair of this sort can always be, many places the mountains rose abruptly from | place some time at a meeting of our Agassiz | 


in—and I deemed this the time for hiding. 
Across from my cranny the rick of broken 
trees rose twenty or thirty feet high; the mass 
impended toward the ice, and branches and the 
ends of splintered trunks stuck out like jack- 
straws from a pack. My eyes eagerly scanned 
the rick. It would be possible to climb up there, 


| I thought, and I was making ready for a sudden 


rush for the’ pile, when I heard the bear growl 
savagely. 

Had he discovered me? 

I peered out. The great brute stood with his 
back humped up, looking in my direction. The 
thick hair rose along his neck and shoulders. 
He growled again, horribly; and then, as if in 
response, another grow! resounded from below. 

I glanced that way, and to my horror, saw 
another bear, a tremendous yellow one, nearer 
to me even than the first. He seemed to fill the 
whole path. I had never imagined bears so 
huge. Either of these looked big enough to eat 
four men of my weight—and let not the reader 
conclude prematurely that fear had made magni- 
fying glasses of my eyes. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


In parting with a friend who was troubled 
by the confusions and wrongs of the time, the 
late Doctor Furness said, ‘The devil makes 
much noise and show with his work and alarms 
us all; but God is silently at work all the time, 
in a world He has made to His own hand, and 
He does infinitely more, while we think nothing 
about it.’’ 


‘Twenty-six deer at one shot"’ sounds 
a little like the beginning of one of those yarns 
which are told in the country grocery-store. 
Nevertheless this is given as a fact, nor did the 
Vermont man who made the remarkable record 
violate any game law. ‘The “‘shot” was a “snap 
shot,’’ and he fired it from a camera instead of 
from a gun. 


The state legislatures have been dividing 
the respective states into congressional districts. 
The law under which they are acting calls for 
districts made of contiguous and compact terri- 
tory, and containing as nearly as practicable an 
equal number of inhabitants. The legislatures 
should, in fair play, live up to the spirit of this 
law, even if the ways of enforcing its letter are 
shrouded in some uncertainty. 


We are at the beginning of things, said a 
captain of industry, not at the ending. With 
scientific business methods, he added, he would 
rather have the “dump” of the mines than the 
“mother vein,” if he had to handle the mother 
vein in ignorance. ‘The principle is broader than 
any application to a single sphere of operations. 
More than ever before, ignorance means waste 
and extravagance, even if it does not insure 
failure. seuss 

A team of athletes from St. John’s Col- 
lege, Shanghai, defeated a team from a Confucian 
institution. The victors stayed to “eat rice” 
with their rivals. There was a moment’s hesita- 
tion before the meal began; then one of the St. 
John’s men stood up, and his comrades with him, 
and said grace. An unusual episode after an 
athletic: contest. The Confucians could not well 
take exception to the quiet performance of an 
act of duty, nor could the Christians reproach 
themselves for neglecting it. 

American scholarship has been criticized 
for a lack of thoroughness. What was to be 
expected of a nation that so lately set up house- 
keeping, and had a wild continent to subdue? 
But we are gradually settling to the business 
of superior education. The number of post- 
graduate students to each million inhabitants 
steadily rose from eight in 1880 to seventy-four in 
1898—the latest year for which returns are given. 
And this statement does not include those who 
pursue their studies in European universities. 

Americans, like the Russians, have a fifth 
season in each year. The period between the 
autumn rains and the winter frost has a name in 
Russia which is rendered, “the time when no 
man can travel.’’ Our fifth season is educational 
rather than meteorological. It is the graduation 
season. Then every man travels, in memory, 
back to diploma days, and each boy and girl 
journeys in anticipation through coming years 
which are to be so bright and fruitful. The 
season is once more near at hand. May it bring 
the usual treasures of memory and of hope! 

The electric street railroad is little 
more than ten years old, and yet a man whose 
business it was to investigate all the lines which 
were first put in, says that almost nothing of 
what he then found is in use to-day. Practically 
all the appliances of electric railroading of that 
time have gone to the scrap-heap, so rapid have 
been the improvements in this new field. There 
is always an experimental stage in new inven- 
tions, during which changes take place rapidly. 
Then experience sifts out the best, the forms of 
machinery become established, and after that 
improvements are comparatively rare. 

, In one direction, at least, “expansion” is 
producing results which offer small room for 
criticism, American public schools and educa- 
tional methods are going to the ends of the earth. 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and now the Philip- 
pines, are making the acquaintance of American 
teachers; and that they are good teachers is 
plainly indicated by the care with which the 
War Department, through the Civil Service 
Commission, is selecting them. Applications for 


of applicants for the one thousand positions is so 
large that the government is able to fill the quota 
without lowering the standard in the least. 


Doctor Nagusha, the Japanese bacteriolo- 
gist, has made a formal proposition that all 
civilized nations unite in an organized effort to 
rid the world of rats. His own government, he 
declares, stands ready to bear its part, and the 
suggestion has called forth a remarkably unani- 
mous verdict of approval from the doctors of 
many lands. Ways and means have not yet 
been formulated, and it is in that direction, of 
course, that the greatest difficulty lies. "Whether 
or not rats can be exterminated, or anywhere 
near exterminated, is a question yet to be 
determined. But in any event their numbers 
can be enormously reduced; and the certainty 
with which the spread of the bubonic plague in 
India and in Hawaii has been traced to rats 
makes even a reduction in numbers worth the 
effort it requires. 

* © 


GHOSTS. 
Yes, there are ghosts no priest has power to lay; 
One is to-morrow, one is yesterday, 
S. Wetr Mitchell. 
& 


THE AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENT. 
TT first Parliament of the new Common- 


wealth of Australia has been opened with’ 


special pomp and ceremony. 

The tariff question was the chief issue in the 
elections, which took place late in March. 
Should duties be levied with a view to protecting 
home industries; or for revenue chiefly, with 
some regard to protection ; or for revenue solely, 
without regard to other considerations? This 
was the question upon which the parties divided, 
and they were known respectively as High 
Tariffists, Low Tariffists, or Free Traders, 
according to the principle for which they stood. 

There are thirty-six senators in the parliament 
—six for each of the states forming the federation, 
little Tasmania having as large a representation 
in the Senate as New South Wales or Victoria, 
just as with us Nevada has as many senators as 
New York. There are seventy-five members of 
the House of Representatives, apportioned by 
population. Senators and representatives were 
chosen by the same electors, and on the same 
days, but the senators on a general ticket, while 
the representatives in most instances were 
elected by districts. 

The result of the elections was to give a free 
trade or low tariff majority of six in the Senate 
and a protection or high tariff majority of five in 
the House of Representatives. This close divi- 
sion, with the margin in the Senate on one side 
and in the House on the other side, of the most 
important question which the parliament will 
have to consider, suggests a possibility of such 
conflicts of policy as have occurred in this country 
when the Senate and House were controlled 
by different political parties. The Australian 
premier, Mr. Barton, and all his.colleagues are 
protectionists. 

Next to the tariff, labor questions are likely to 
be prominent. The Labor party, which secured 
eight seats in the Senate and sixteen in the 
House, knows what it wants, and will be an 


aggressive force. 


* © 


TWO SIDES OF ATHLETICS. 


UCH that was said by the teachers of 
M physical culture at their recent conven- 
tion in New York deserves a wider 
audience than the gathering of specialists to 
whom it was addressed. 

The mere statistics are interesting. Physical 
training in some form or other is now provided 
in two hundred and seventy American colleges, 
by the public schools of three hundred cities and 
in about five hundred Young Men’s Christian 
Association gymnasiums. The North American 
Turnerbund has three hundred gymnasiums, and 
there are several hundred others in army and 
navy posts, police stations, missions, fire-engine 
houses and industrial schools; while thousands 
of clubs foster such special interests as bicycling, 
boating, golf, tennis, baseball and football. 

Of the effect of this awakened interest in 
athletics, the most eminent of the instructors 
present spoke with cordial praise; but he also 
uttered a word of warning. 

“Bicycling, lawn-tennis and golf,” he said, 
“have been especially valuable to our women. 
They have done more to overcome the evils of 
tight clothing than a whole century of preaching 
and lecturing on the subject. For men, boxing, 
football and other antagonistic games have done 
a great deal to lessen the evils of overrefinement 
and sentimentality, and they may be so conducted 
as to develop a firm character and manly spirit.’’ 

On the other hand, the tendency to allow 
fashion rather than sense to dictate the choice of 





positions are pouring in at the rate of twenty-five 
a day. Only those are chosen who are graduates | 
of either a college or a normal school, have had 
several years’ experience in teaching and now 
hold positions, and can offer conclusive proof of 
success in their work. Every applicant who is 
accepted is required to sign a three years’ con- 
tract, and to agree to accept whatever position may 
be assigned to him by the superintendent. Not 
all can teach in Manila, although all want to do 
so. In spite of the rigid conditions, the number 





outdoor exercise, the encouragement of profes- 
sionalism, and the enthusiasm which overrides 


| good manners at public contests are some of the 


evils on which stress was laid. 

The last point is not only an evil in itself, but 
it breeds a worse one—unfairness and brutality 
on the part of players. When college girls hiss 
the attempts of a visiting basket-ball team to 
make a goal, and when college men encourage 
their football-players by cries of “Down him!” 
“Kill him!” and fair spectators along the side 
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lines applaud the sentiment, the spirit of antag- 
onism has passed bounds. 

The honor and wholesomeness of public ath- 
letie sports are as much in the keeping of the 
spectators as in that of the players. 


® © 


THE FIRST ARTIST. 


Who can paint 
Like Nature? Can imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
mson. 
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THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ABROAD. 


* HE schoolmaster is abroad,” said Lord 

és Brougham, and added that he trusted 

more to the schoolmaster, armed with 

his primer, than he did to the soldier in full 

military array, for upholding and extending the 
liberties of his country. 

Yes, and the American schoolmistress is no 
less abroad, carrying the ideas of liberty and 
sanity, sweetness and light to less favored women 
of other lands. The American Girls’ School in 
Constantinople, cliartered under the laws of 
Massachusetts, receives nothing but praise from 
the sultan, officials and people of that land. Mrs. 
Gulick’s school for Spanish girls, which, during 
the late Spanish- American War, moved across 
the border into France, carried all its Spanish 
pupils with it, and has now returned and been 
enthusiastically welcomed by our whilom enemies. 

High over a new and stately building in Rome 
the tourist sees a modest coat of arms showing 
the Stars and Stripes of the United States. The 
Crandon International Institute, which moved 
last autumn into its new quarters opposite the 
palace of Queen Margherita, owes its origin and 
success to a little schoolmistress from Indiana. 

Ten years ago Miss Vickery went to Rome to 
teach English. Impressed by the need of Italian 
girls for higher intellectual culture, faithful to 
the traditions of new Italy and undenomina- 
tionally Christian, she opened a little school with 
ten pupils. To-day one hundred and fifty Italian 
girls are enrolled, under twenty-five professors 
and teachers; and it is safe to assert that all our 
ambassadors and consuls, our artists and writers 
and tourists have done less to win Italian regard 
for the United States than has been accomplished 
by the generosity and devotion of American 
women for their young Italian sisters. 
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HOUSES BY WHOLESALE. 


HE London County Council has recently 

given its sanction to what is probably the 

most extensive undertaking in the interest 
of social improvement ever .authorized by a 
municipality. 

Two hundred and twenty-five acres of land are 
to be bought in a suburban district, distant about 
six miles from the city, and on it are to be erected 
nearly six thousand workmen’s cottages. Each 
house is to be wholly separate from its neighbors. 
The smallest will have three rooms and a kitchen, 
and the largest five rooms and a kitchen. The 
rent, expressed in American money, will range 
from a dollar and a half a week to nearly twice 
that sum, according to the accommodations. It 
is estimated that, while the land is being improved 
and the houses are being built, the experiment 
will cost the public treasury about twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year; but that, after eight or ten 
years, the rents will yield a sufficient revenue to 
pay three per cent. interest on the whole cost. It 
is expected that from thirty-five to forty thousand 
people can be housed in this city of working men. 

The objections which were urged against the 
scheme were what might have been expected: 
that it did nothing for the very poor, since only 
working men who were earning at least thirty 
shillings a week could afford to pay the rents; 
that the proposed site was too far away from the 
city; and that it would be a bad thing to have 
forty thousand people of the same class living on 
one site. There is force in all of these objections, 
but in spite of them the council authorized the 
purchase of the land and the beginning of 

ions. 

If the experiment succeeds it will suggest the 
possibility elsewhere of meeting the problem of 
congested city populations with suburban cottages 
instead of gigantic city tenements, even of the 
most approved type. 
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STANDARD TIME. 


HAT time is it?”? Few questions are 

more common than this, gnd yet each 
day the United States government 
goes to a great expense in giving it an official 
answer. To ascertain the instant when it is 
noon on the seventy-fifth meridian, and to send 
that information all over the country, is a great 
and a costly task. The Astronomical Observa- 
tory in Washington computes the true time, 
which is thence transmitted by electricity to 
every important city and town. 

About five minutes before the Washington 
noon the telegraph companies cut off all their 
regular business, except on lines where they have 
more than one wire. ‘They then connect all 
important points, from which there may be 
numberless ramifications, with an electric wire 
going into the great clock in the observatory, so 


that all over the country its tickings may be | 
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heard. For the ten seconds just before twelve 
o’clock there is silence, which is broken by the 
“noon beat.” Regular business is then resumed. 

In some cities the wires connect with a time- 
ball which drops with the noon beat. The time- 
ball in Washington over the State, War and 
Navy Department building is three feet in 
diameter, and can be seen from all parts of the 
city. Crowds frequently gather about to see it 
fall, a distance of twenty-one feet, high in the 
air. The man whom some of the spectators 
suppose to be dropping the ball is merely there 
to hoist it again to its place. 

In the building beneath are twenty-three 
clocks which are each day automatically cor- 
rected by it. An electrical device “sets” them, 
placing hour-, minute- and second-hands exactly 
vertical at the instant the ball drops. The hands 
that are too fast are pushed back, and those that 
are slow are thrust forward. 

Although Washington is on the seventy-seventh 
meridian, the noon hour is for convenience com- 
puted for the seventy-fifth, the time standard for 
the eastern part of the United States. In the 
central belt, which is governed by the ninetieth 
meridian, the signal from Washington means 
eleven o’clock, in the Rocky Mountain belt it is 
ten o’clock, and on the Pacific coast it is nine. 
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AS TO CLOTHES. 


OW much time and consideration should a 
man give to his clothes? is a question 
which almost every boy asks himself on 

entering the world. If he have that most puerile 
of all weaknesses, pride in his own good looks, he 
may answer it by becoming a fop, and thus gain 
the contempt of all stronger men; but if he over- 
rates his other good qualities he often becomes a 
sloven, supposing that the world will judge him 
on other grounds than that of well-fitting coat and 
trousers. 

A man who was one of the foremost of American 
statesmen said once: ““When I was a young fellow 
I held dress in contempt. If I had noble aims in 
my soul, I reasoned, what did the cut of my coat 
or the polish of my shoes matter? One day I went 
down the street in an old hat and soiled garments 
which I had worn when fishing. A maid was 
scrubbing the front steps of a neighboring house, 
and probably taking me for a tramp, threw out the 
pailful of water as I passed. I was much bespat- 
tered, and accordingly hurried home and change:| 
my clothes. I putonanew, handsome suit. When 
I passed the house again the same maid, not 
recognizing me, made way for me with arespectful 
bow. Then I reasoned: ‘Respect and civility are 
good things in life. If a certain class of people 
pay respect and civility to clean and seemly 
clothes, it is a cheap way of gaining consideration 
to wear them.’” 

Wise old Polonius tells his son: 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; ... 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Vain folly will betray itself in gaudy finery, but 
why should a grave, rational character be mis- 
stated and belied by unclean and slovenly 
garments? 

There may be as much false vanity in untidy, 
careless clothes as in foppery. 


* © 


THE CORNER OF THE PORCH. 


SEE,” said Jane, laying down the paper 
with a sigh, “that Mr. Danielson has given 
half a million dollars to the new hospital. 
If one only had his millions! There is so much to 
be done in the world, and if you have neither 
money nor talent you can do nothing!” 

Her father looked at her a moment. She was 
one of the eager, nervous, modern girls who are 
burning with anxiety to set right a world gone 
wrong. 

“Let me tell you a story about myself, Jenny,” 
he said. “When I went to college I was a farm- 
boy, used to a home life with my mother and 
sisters. The college was in the midst of a busy 
town. I had a small room in a cheap boarding- 
house which swarmed with noisy students. They 
sang, shouted, played games, fenced and some- 
times drank. It was impossible for me to stud) 
After a couple of months I ceased to try, and sang 
and told stories and soon began to drink with the 
rest. 

“One day the sister of one of my classmates 
asked me to supper. Each of the class had been 
asked by her in turn. She was a plain, middle- 
aged woman, not learned or bright in any way, 
busy in taking care of her family and house. But 
she had a thought to spare to a stranger—a bo) 
whom she saw probably on the brink of ruin. 

“When I was going away she said, laughing 
‘Of course you will be working hard now to be 
leader of your class, to satisfy your mother. It i: 
simply impossible for you to study in that babe! 
ofa house. Why not take the corner of my back 
porch for a study?’ 

“She led the way to a little nook overlooking a) 
old-fashioned garden. ‘It is never used,’ she said 
‘Nobody will disturb you. You can enter fron 
outside. We shall not interfere with you, nor wil! 
you with us.” 

“The quiet little corner, shaded by grape-vines, 
was an enchanted place to me after the noisy, il! 
smelling boarding-house. 1 came to it the nex! 
day and found a chair and table with a lock 
drawer for my paper and books. I remember tha! 
the tears stood in my eyes for sheer happiness 
It was the first time that I had been alone since | 
left home. I went to work. I would be leader 0! 
my class! I would satisfy mother! 

“Well, that little nook was my salvation. The 
woman who gave it to me and her husband and 
children grew to be dear to me. They brought 
me into a world of innocent, pure aims, quite apart 
from my college life. If I was kept near to the 
right during the years when a man is most sorely 
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tempted, it was by the kind thought which gave 
me that quiet corner. There was not one of my 
class whom that woman did not know and help by 
her sympathy in some simple little way. Yet she 
had neither money nor great intellectual gifts.” 


* © 
LANDLESS RUSSIAN NOBLES. 


The Odessa correspondent of one of the London 
dailies quotes a Russian paper in saying that a 
great and radical change is taking place in Russia. 
The land of the country is passing from the pos- 
session of the impoverished Russian nobles into 
that of the mercantile bourgeoisie and of the 
peasant artels. It 1s asserted that the present 
and prospective condition of the Russian nobility 
is lamentable. The compensation grants they 
received at the time of the serf emancipation 
started these improvident nobles on the downward 
course of unrestrained extravagance. 

The Banque de Noblesse, created during the 
next reign for the purpose of helping the impecu- 
nious nobility, although excellent in inception and 
purpose, has been the means of completing the 
ruin of those it was meant to save. The nobles 
immediately availed themselves of the privilege of 
further mortgaging their estates, but, as a rule, 
they spent not a ruble of these last advances on 
the improvement and development of their agri- 
cultural holdings. Atthe present time the Banque 
de Noblesse is itself insolvent. It can neither 
dispose of nor work a great number of the immense 
properties in the frontier provinces, where Poles 
and Jews are ineligible as purchasers. What 
would be called in England the bank’s bad debts 
amount to one hundred million rubles. 

The Peasants’ Land Banks, on the other hand, 
are, all things considered, in a fairly flourishing 
condition. Members of Russian princely families 
may now be found in all kinds of mercantile enter- 
prises, and the lower grades of impoverished 
nobility are constrained to accept salaried posi- 
tions. There is a wholesale disposal of estates 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
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MORAL TRUTHS FROM MR. WU. 


This is an old story of the Chinese minister, Wu 
Ting-fang, in a new form. A reporter had been 
commissioned by his newspaper to interview Mr. 
Wu. Following his usual artless Chinese custom, 
Mr. Wu asked the reporter how much salary he 
received. 

“One hundred and fifty dollars a week,” he 
answered. 

The familiar comment was at once forthcoming: 

“Itistoomuch. It is altogethertoomuch. You 
are not worth more than twenty-five dollars a 
week.” 

Some time afterward, while talking with other 
newspaper men, the minister learned that the 
reporter had deceived him, and that instead of 
receiving one hundred and fifty dollars a week he 
was paid not more than sixty dollars. Accordingly 
the next time he called at the Chinese legation 
in search of information Mr. Wu thus sharply 
dismissed him: 

“You lied to me about your salary. If you will 
lie about such a thing as that you will lie about 
anything. I do not trust you. I have nothing to 
say to you. I want to revise my former estimate 
of your value. Instead of being worth twenty-five 
dollars a week you are not worth anything, sir.” 


KIMBERLEY AFTER THE SIEGE. 


A city relieved after a siege is a queer place. 
Julian Ralph, in “An American with Lord 
Roberts,” says that there never were so few horses 
in the streets of any modern town as were to be 
seen in Kimberley, when its four tragic months 
were over. Of course there were no horses; the 
people had eaten them. The dogs consisted of 
bones, with a tongue hanging out. They looked 
like frames of dogs, in process of construction. 

The shops were open, but the clerks had grown 
to be as automatic as cuckoo-clocks. Instead of 
saying “Cuckoo! cuckoo!” they kept on remark- 
ing, “All out, ma’am! All out, sir!” in reference 
to the necessaries of life. 

“Milk for my coffee,” ordered the newcomer. 

“The regulars has the only milk there is,” replied 
the restaurant-keeper. “Likewise the jam, and 
they won’t give it up.” 

“Give me a match,” was the next request, and 
the host replied, “There’s the candle. The 
matches run out in November.” 
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WHY JOACHIM DID NOT PLAY AGAIN. 


St. James’s Budget prints a story which seems 
to show that Browning’s prose was as difficult to 
understand, offhand, as his poetry. 

Years ago Doctor Joachim, the violinist, and 
Browning were at a London evening party. Joa- 
chim had played several selections, but as it 
was a rather informal affair, the ladies begged 
Browning to plead with him for just one more 
performance. 

The poet pleaded, but in language so obscure 
‘ad deep that only he could plumb its depths. 
‘he doctor did not play again, and afterward, 
‘hen Browning explained that he had asked for 
«nother selection on behalf of the ladies, the 
!amous violinist stared. 

“Then why on earth,” said he at length, “didn’t 

‘u say, ‘Come, Joe, old fellow, let’s have some 
nore music?’ ” 
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HOW SHE DISCOURAGED STEALING. 


Down on the old York road lived for years an 


«iderly woman who was the neighbor of Lucretia 
‘lott, and understood and enjoyed her many 
“eccentricities. 

, Lueretia, she said, had a fine apple orchard. 
Her apples were the most famous in the entire 
region. The orchard was separated from the road 
by a stone wall, and the passers-by would often 


climb over the wall and take some of the fruit. | their expansion.” 
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This was a source of great distress to Lucretia, 
who was one of the best as well as one of the 
most generous of women. That she should place 
temptation in the way of others troubled her 
greatly. 

Finally she decided upon a plan to ease her 
conscience. At intervals along the top of the wall 
she placed baskets filled with choice apples. 

On each basket was a sign which read: “‘Thou 
shalt not steal.”” Beneath was another sign: “Help 
thyself.” 

* © 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


General Harney was an officer of the old school, 
a strict disciplinarian who took no excuses for 
hesitation in obeying orders. When he was on 
his way to Mexico, when the United States was 
at war with that country, he engaged teams to 
transport the baggage, and placed in charge of 
them a Texan named Carter. The streams were 
all up, and Carter had much trouble, but whenever 
he tried to modify the general’s requirements he 
was cut short with the admonition, “All you’ve 
got to do is to obey orders.” 

Says Noah Smithwick, in his recollections called 
“The Evolution of a State”: 


They camped one night near the Nueces River, 
which Carter found to be impassable. He sai 
nothing about it to the general, and the next morn- 
ing the arder was given to moveon. Carter started 
with the wagon-train and halted at the river, 
which was absolutely impassable. Harney came 
blustering up. 

“Didn’t you know that river was up?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes, sir,” potty replied the wagon-master. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” c 

“You didn’t ask me, sir. You said my business 
was to obey orders. You ordered me to hiteh up 
and move on, and I did it.” 

“You did quite right, sir. Turn round and drive 
back to camp.” 

If the general had been “‘done” he was not going 
to show it. 


* & 


THE HINT COURTEOUS. 


The author of “Life and Sport on the Pacific 
Slope” says that in assemblages where a little 
patience and good humor temper what is disagree- 
| able, the people of the Pacific slope are at their 
best. 


Once, at a performance of some play, several 

ouths were guying the principal character, to 
. annoyance of everybody else. Suddenly a 
gentleman said to them, very politely: 

“That lady on the stage is making so much noise 
that we cannot hear what you are saying. But I 
hope we shall have the pleasure of listening to 

our criticisms later, when the act is over.” 

ilence followed the remark. 
times something more forcible is needed. 
A certain lady had, one day, been rudely treated 
by a minor railway official. She was very indig- 
nant, and quite at a loss for words; but she hada 
saving sense of humor, and turned to a stranger 
at her elbow. 

“Sir,” said she, “‘will you tell this man what I 
think of him?” 

The stranger, without betraying the least excite- 
ment, said in a melancholy drawl: 

“Sir, this lady thinks zon are an understrapper, 
clothed with a little brief authority, whose only 
qualification for the position you occupy is your 
extraordinary impudence.” 


* ¢ 


HYMNS UP TO DATE. 


An old gentleman of eighty-two whose occa- 
sionally cynical speeches are always tinged with 
good humor, was asked his opinion of modern 
church music. 


“It's all very fine,” he said dryly, “and I like to 
hear it; but re’s one thing I’ve noticed. It 
may be just chance, but I’ve noticed it a good 


ay times. 
“When I was a boy the people went to two 
services a day and sometimes three, and they sat 
on hard seats with straight backs, and sang with 
all their hearts, . 

My God, the spring of all my joys. 

‘Now the congregation lean comfortably back 
= i cushioned pews and listen to the choir 
singing, 

. Art thou weary, art thou languid ? 
I may be mistaken, but it comes home to me ever: 
ay —_ then that hymnology is changing to suit 
es.” 


* @¢@ 


HOW HE DID IT. 


A series of petty thefte from the commissary 
tents of the Kandahar field force had baffled the 
officers so completely that it was deemed advisable 
to substitute Goorkas for the English sentries. 

Almost immediately one Goorka nn eaught 
a Pathan thief red-handed, and was brought before 
an officer and commanded to tell how it was done. 


“I walk about my post,” said the Goorka. “I 


see Pathan badmash approach. I walk about my 
os Pathan badmash go near commissary tent. 
walk about my post. Pathan badmash put his 


head and shoulders inside the tent. 
through with my bayonet and shout: 
“*Halt! Who come dar?’” 


I run him 


an Irishman: A word and a blow; the blow to 
come first. 
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PLACING THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


The Baltimore Sun prints a story as told by the 
wife of a member of the House of Representatives. 
Toward morning, not long ago, the lady was 
awakened by unusual noises below stairs, and tried 
to rouse her husband. 


“Wake up! Wake up!” she said in a low voice. 
thieves in the house! 

“Oh, no, my dear,” rejoined the half-awake 
| husband, reassuringly. ‘‘There are no thieves in 
the House; they are all in the Senate.” 


* & 


ONE EXCEPTION. 


“TI have a stupid lot of students this year,” said 
| the professor of chemistry, gloomily. 


*Here’s a pegee which shows plainly that the 
boy who wrote it doesn’t understand that expan- 
sion and contraction are contradictory terms.” - 

“They aren’t always,” said the professor of 
economics, quietly. “Now in my classes I find it 
necessary to state explicitly the fact that the 
constant contraction of debts is sure to result in 





An excellent illustration of tactics original with | 














‘You must wake up an go down-stairs; there are 
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Minutes 


of soak and rinse 
with PEARL- 
INE washing, 
for every hour of hard rubbing, 
with old-fashioned washing. 
You save half the time. It’s 
easier, pleasanter, healthier 
work. Soaking the clothes in 
PEARLINE and water loosens 
the dirt. You rinse it out with 
no rubbing. This soaking is 
absolutely harmless—not so 
with most soap-soaking. 629 














We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Skirts. 


E are never sat- 
isfied with last 
year’s products, 

Last year they were the 
best anywhere, but not 
good enough for us. 
Nothing is good enough 
for us unless it is the 
best that we can make, 
and every year’s experi- 
ence raises the standard, 

Therefore this year’s 
new and smart styles 
show better shape, bet- 
ter materials and 
lower prices than 
ever before. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$8 up. 
Visiting Costumes, 
lined throughout 
with excellent taffe- 
ta silk, $15 up. 
Skirts, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Wash Dresses, $4 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Just a few examples above. Send for Catalogue 
and Samples if you are interested; you will get 
them /ree by return mail. 

Whatever you order we make to your measure. 
If it does not please you, send it back. We will 
refund your money. That's how sure we are of 
giving satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 








A Mouthful of results—beauty, soundness, sweet- | 
ness. Rubifoam pays its way and keeps the dentist | 
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* TRADE MARK 


[Linene 
REVERSIBLE 
Collars and Cuffs 


ad | ADE of Fine Cloth, 
mo and exactly resem 
@ ble linen goods. Not 
to be confounded with 
paper collars and cuffs 
Very convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, per- 
fect - fitting and never 
ragged or uncomfortable 


No Laundry 
Work Required. 















When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service 


Ten Collars or 
Five Pairs of Cuffs 
25c. By mall 30c. 


Send 6c. (stamps) for 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs. NAME SIZE AND 
STYLE. 


















REVERSIBLE 

COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 

Boston, Mass 














Among our national 
sports nothing 
can displace cycling 
as a healthful 
exercise and an 
exhilarating method 
of travel. 


Imperial 
Bicycles 


are a standard means 
of individual travel, 
whether for 
business or for 
pleasure, promoting 
health and economy. 
It is all-round 
gain to own 
the Imperial Bicycle. 


wun 
See your dealer if possible 
and let him show you 


the wheel itself, or we 
will send Catalog Free. 


“une 


Cleveland Sales Dept. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Western Office: 
Biackhawk St. and Cherry Ave., Chicago. 
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T was winter in all the world, 
The meadows in miniver, 

When I leaned my ear to a south hillside 
And heard the rootlets stir; 
All Earth was thrilling and murmuring 
Like the shell-song of the Sea, 
And I heard the breathing and whispering 
Of things beginning to be. 
And the million voices of the grass 
Saying ‘We, too, shall be coming to pass.” 


Softly I stole to the elm-tree’s bole, 

Lo, the sap was shouting within, 

And the tree a-tremble from root to soul 

Of each tip with the coming green; 

And listening low to the garden bed, 

Up through the stiffened mold 

The bulbs were dreaming aloud in red 

And purple and cloth of gold; 

With the soft little snowdrop’s maiden dress 
Weaving itself out of earthliness. 


Then down I knelt by a frost-bound stream, 
As still as a dead bird’s wings, 

And the water was laughing under the ice 
A million musical things, 

Mad Midsummer murmurings! 

And when in the graveyard a face ice-set 
I sought, where dead faces be, 

Lo, under the sod and the icy wet 

The lips were smiling in violet 

And the eyes in anemone, 

Where the mortal dust was visibly 
Putting on immortality. 


Last, I eame to a frozen face, 

Where the city-cold faces are, 

The ice of its eye, as I shivered by, 

Thawed into a sudden tear, 

And the chill mask quivered beneath that heat 
Till the cold lips broke apart; 

Then soft thought I,—“Spring even here, 

At work in the frozen heart!” 


® ¢ 
THE BRICKLAYER’S VISION. 


HEN the best moral 
results follow an un- 
usual or abnormal event 
any discussion of its 





from heaven more direct 
than the written revelation; and the believers 
are generally those whose experience answers 
for their faith. 

Eighty years ago, in a country town of west 
New England, lived a drunkard locally known 
as “ Distillery Struck Jacob.” In his early 
manhood he had been thrifty, industrious and 
temperate, fhe husband and father of a happy 
family. Both he and his young wife had 
inherited some property. Jacob the bricklayer 
had a good home, and was looked upon as a 
rising man. 

When he was about twenty-five years old the 
offer of a job on a distillery chimney came to 
him, with a promise of high wages, as a skilled 


workman was wanted. He accepted with some | T 


reluctance, being an abstainer himself, and disap- 
proving the then almost universal use of strong 
drink. While at work on the job he acquired 
the taste for liquor, through the example and 
persuasions of his mates, and his downward 
career began. 

Such is the story of the way he got his name. 
For twelve years “ Distillery-Struck Jacob” was 
a sot. He did no work, but led a shiftless life, 


spending his time with the low and ribald com- | a; 


pany found at any tavern within ten or twelve 
iiles of his home. 
Alcohol weakened his mind, and even partially 


paralyzed his body. No one believed that the | “ 


drinking, swearing, staggering loafer could be 
far from the drunkard’s end. No one but his 
wife. She prayed for him, and hoped and 
waited. He never abused his family. He only 
disgraced them. In his cups he often boasted of 
his “good, pious wife” and his smart children. 

One August night he came home from a long 
spree, and went to bed and slept quietly. This 
was a grateful circumstance, for his nights at 
home were too often so noisy as to suggest 
incipient mania. In the morning he dressed, 
washed and sat down to breakfast with the 
family. Then, instead of his pipe, he found a 
pocket Bible and went out and sat under a tree 
to read. He read all day. He seemed to have 
forgotten his drink and his tobacco. His children 
wondered. His wife watched him, cried softly 
to herself, and whispered, ‘‘God help him!” 

For six months Jacob spent most of his time 
reading and meditating—and gathering back his 
lost health and strength. By that time he had 
worn out one Bible and procured another. 

Gradually and quietly he began to speak of his 
changed feeling, and to seek his old associates 
in dissipation that he might carry to them the 
message of redemption. They laughed and called 
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him “loony.”’ Church-members long held aloof 
ship. At last, modestly, he dated the revolution 
of his life, and told its cause—which to him never 
ceased to bea miracle. In a dream, that August 
night, he had seen the Saviour. 

The behavior of the renewed man was evidence 
enough of his sincerity. It was not until thirty- 
five years later that he died, a beloved and 
humble old Christian, having outlived all his 
family and become totally blind. 

If it was an imagined vision that changed the 
sot into a saint, the fancy was no less a divine 
visit. It was such a dream as the Hebrew poet 
defines in the thirty-third chapter of the Book of 


Job. 
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MOROCCO AND ITS SULTAN. 


HE spectacle of the Sultan of Morocco hurry- 

ing from town to town, with the United 
States consul-general in hot pursuit, would 

have had a pronounced flavor of comic opera. A 
few weeks ago, however, the situation in north- 
western Africa had its serious side, too, for the 
sultan’s aim—or rather his wish—was to evade 
making atonement for injuries his officials had 





done to American citizens; hence his threat to 
run away from our representative. But that 
announcement was insult added to injury, and 
the cruiser New York was promptly ordered to 
Morocco to help the consul-general keep the 
“Prince of True Believers” to the point. 


| In course of time the Moors ought to get protty 
| well acquainted with the American navy. To be 
| sure, Preble and Decatur introduced it to their 
pirate ancestors a hundred years ago, but of late 
ears the subjects of Sultan Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz 
ve had to be several times reminded that the 
United States mounts a good many guns. 

It needed the battle-ship Kentucky, last summer. 
to collect indemnity for the murder of a naturalized 
American citizen. The government of the sultan 
is an absolute despotism, and that is probably the 
reason why the only argument effective with the 
Moors is a display of force. 

From the standpoint of a Mohammedan, the 
sultan, who is the head of the church as well as of 
the state, has the best possible right to rule, abso- 
lutely or any other way. The young man—he is 
only about twenty—is the thirty-sixth in lineal 
descent from Ali, uncle and son-in-law of Moham- 
med. It is a curious fact, and typical of all our 
so-called knowledge of Morocco, that no one can 
tell just how old the sultan is. 

Not even the area of the sultan’s dominions can 
be exactly stated. It is believed to be more than 
three times as large as that of the New England 
States. Estimates of the population range from 
two and a half millions to nine millions, although 
the best information seems to favor five millions 
or thereabouts. The one statement upon which 
all writers e is that “much of the interior is 
unknown to Europeans.” 

More than half of Morocco’s imports come from 
Great Britain; her exports go Great Britain, 
France and Germany principally; but her foreign 
trade amounts to only about eleven and a ha 
millions a Pag less than one-thirtieth as much 
as that of the little republic of Switzerland. 

Nevertheless, the sultan does not suffer. His 
revenue is supposed to be about two and a half 
million dollars a year, and he has playthings 
besides—a navy of two old iron steamships and an 
army of more than ten thousand men. 
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LITTLE STORIES OF THE QUEEN. 


INCE the queen’s death the English papers 
have been full of incidents illustrative of her 
character. While her husband lived she 

was extremely jealous of his precedence on all 
occasions of ceremony, where it was sometimes 
contested by court officials. Raikes’s Journal 
quotes the Duke of Wellington as giving an 
instance of her persistence in this matter: 


When the sister of the present Duke of Cam- 
bridge was married the royal guests went into the 
vestry to sign the register. The King of Hanover 
was resolved to sign next to the queen and before 
Prince Albert; but the queen saw him crowding 
u ee her, - Pe cere n > to yh fe 
0 le, wro r name yu n into 
her husband’s hand with a smile of girlish p «ah h. 
Her memory of names and $8 Was wonderful. 
he Globe tells of a young lieutenant who had 
performed a gallant act which sed without 
Official notice. When the naval brigade was 
reviewed by the , & year ago at Osborne, and 
the officers of this man’s ship passed her, she 
asked if he were present; and to his amazement 
she beckoned him to come to her side, and thanked 
him for the example he had set his men and the 
service he had rendered to her. 

Her eye was as keen to detect acts of injustice 
as acts of bravery, and she never suffe' them 
to pass without rebuke. The bandmaster at 
Windsor once ordered two hours of Sunday prac- 
tice. Two members of the f ing strict 
Methodists, protested that Sunday work was 
inst their conscience, whereupon they were 
d — 4° The story was told to the queen, who, 
when the band pla that evening, sent for the 
master and asked for the two missing men. He 
gee — he had discharged them, and gave 


reason. 
“‘Reappoint them at once,” said the queen. “I 
will have no persecution for religion’s sake at 
ional and will have no more Sunday prac- 
,e eg 
It was the fact that this great ruler was so good 
@ woman, wife, mother and friend that won for 
ed we sedans love of millions of people, all over 
world. 
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PICKING UP GOLD. 


ADY HODGSON, in her book on the Gold Coast 
of Africa, says that, at Axim, as the resi- 
dents told her, gold could be picked up in 


the streets. She naturally thought of this as a 


mere figure of speech, but her informant immedi- 
ately told a woman to go out into the main street, 
gather a bucketful of road-scrapings, and work 
it for gold-dust. 









buckets, one filled with road- 
other with water. She also 
wooden platters, varying in 
to a saucer, 
handfuls of the road-scra‘ 
in the largest platter, s) 
aside the large stones, peb- 
and loosened the remainder 
water from the other bucket. 
to remove further refuse. 
was put into the next smaller 
rocess repeated until there was 
uniform stuff ready for treatment. 
sprinkled freely with water, and by a 





and distrusted him when he asked their fellow- | the 


if | placidly smoking a 


the woman returned with two | te 





deft circular movement of the platter, brought the | ai 


small gravel outward where it could be thrust over 


edge. 
When this operation had been repeated three or 
four times, the stuff, which now looked more like 
mud ything else, was ready for treatment 
in a smaller platter. Here the same circ 
movements resulted in the discarding of further 


a elements. 

n ly in the smallest platter, the stuff had 
resolved itself into a small quantity of black sand. 
This was carefully washed and sifted, by the aid 
of circular movements, and at last a dexterous 
twist brought the sand into a crescent on the 
platter, when there appeared, on the outmost edge, 
a thi drim. It was unmistakably gold. 

The whole operation had taken f an hour, 
and the result was about a shilling’s worth of dust. 
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OW gentle is the soul that looketh out 
From violets sweet through dim, blue, tear- 
ful eyes, 
That turns a pleading face to look about 
And watch the sun’s course through the smiling 
skies! 


What depths of tenderness in that warm heart 
That tells its fond love in the violet’s breath, 

That, winning faith with no device of art, 
Declares a passion far outlasting death! 


O Mother Nature, kind to every child 

Blessed with the gift of speech, the gift of grace, 
Teach thou the modest violet, shy and wild, 

To look with trustfulness into my face; 


And give my simple thought the skill to know 
What interchanging hints between us pass, 

What sense of joy it is that thrills me so 
Whene’er I see blue violets in the grass. 
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LARKIN’S MAIL. 


8 the Indianapolis News sets him forth, the 
A fourth-class postmaster is sometimes first- 
class fun. A rural post-office, somewhere 
in wilds which shall be nameless, was kept by an 
old mountaineer named Saunders. The depart- 
ment at Washington had been made aware of 
gross irregularities in the management of the 
office, but as Saunders owned everything in sight 4 
around it, he held it against all applicants. At 
last, so the story goes, an inspector was ordered 
out to look into affairs. 


He was forced to make his way afoot to the 
place, whose general wildness, coupled with the 
memory of some former experiences, made him 
decide to take his first observations from behind 
a tree. 

The office was a rough pine structure, in front 
of which sat a man, as rough-looking as the 
shanty, tilted back in a splint-bottomed cha 

pipe. esently 
pipe down, and pushing his hat bac 
es, peered over into some bushes 
ce and called out: 

“T see you, Jim Larkin! You needn’t come 
sneakin’ roun’ here. I’ve tol an’ tol’ ye thet ye 
can’t hev no mail as long’s ye owe me fer them 
*taters ye bought las’ fall. Now git!” 

From behind the bushes a shaggy head popped 
up, and a voice said, pleadingly : 

“Saunders; I’ve heern there’s two letters here 
fer me; thet one thet come three months ago, an’ 
one thet come t’other day. I’d like to hev’em. I’m 
feard some 0’ - hy is sick, or they wouldn’t 
be tin’ so often.” 


a- x 

meat a letter do you git till them ’taters is 
settled fer!” The Hy age woe voice was decisive. 
“T’ve got part of the money to pay ye, an’ Mary 
said fer me to not dar’ come home without them 
letters, ef I hed ter wallup ye to get ’em.” 

And now Larkin advanced, holding out some 
silver, and disclosing himself as something akin in 
build and age to Saunders. The Fe mgr er took 
he money, and going into the shanty, came out 


with a letter. 

“Thar’s half yer mail, Larkin,” he said. “Now 
ef ye want t’other ye’ll hev to do what Mary said 
fer ye todo. Come on!” 

e without any preliminary 
, at one another they went. In less 
than two minutes Larkin was completely knocked 


out. 
“Thar!” said the postmester, brushing the dirt 
from his checked shirt and overalls. ‘I need jes’ 
a leetle sich exercise yj day to keep me in good 
health. Tell Mary I feel so good over wallupin’ 
e thet ef she comes over herself she kin hev thet 
tter, an’ I’ll scratch the rest o’ thet ’tater money 
off’n the book.” 
Then the inspector, not unimpressed by the 
rural service, but feeling that in 
this case discretion was the better part of valor, 
made tracks for home without interviewing 
Saunders, and reported him at Washington as 
“running his office on original business principles.” 





e beyond the 
ti) 
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PRACTICAL LENIENCY. 


TRAVELLER: in South America, R. B. Cun- 

A ninghame Graham, says that his partner, at 

that time in Uruguay, left a silver-mounted 

saddle in the railway-station, and after several 
days’ absence, found that it had been stolen. 


He informed the police, waited a day, then two 
days, and found that nothing had n done. 
Then we went down to see 
pene, and found him sitting in his office, training 

0 cocks to fight. 

Compliments duly passed, cigarettes lighted and 
maté circulating, served by a negro soldier in a 
ragged uniform with iron spurs upon his naked 
feet, we Da agp into our talk. 

“Ten dollars, comisario!” 

“No, sefior, fifteen, and a slight gratification to 
the man who beings the saddle back” 

We settled at thirteen, and then the commissary 
called the negro and said: “Tio Gancho, get at 
once to horse, e with you one or two men, and 
scour the pago till you bring that saddle back!” 

The next day the le was produced, but it 
appeared that one of the silver stirrups had been 
lost. The commissary was much annoyed, and 
after thinking the case well out, returned me two 
dollars and a half out of the thirteen I had agreed 


ay. 
R new silver stirrup cost ten dollars, at the least; 
but as the saddle was well worth sixty, we parted 
friends. That is, we should have done so had not 
the commissary had another card to y ° 
Ps al long do you want the thief tained >” he 


We wanted to be magnanimous, so we answered, 
loftily: “A month will do.” 

“a ym ” he replied. “Then I must trouble 
you for t irty dollars more for the man’s mainte- 
nance and for the jailer’s fee.” 

I said instantly: “We are, of course, ignorant 
of your laws, and perhaps we have looked at the 


| sma’ hours” by the 


he commissary of | the ho 





man’s offense too severely. A week will do.” So, 


MAY 16, 1901. 


fter paying five dollars down, we left, knowing 
well that the money would pass into the commis- 


sary’s ay 

onths afterward I learned that the culprit had 
worked two days in cutting down weeds in the 
—_ square. Then he had volunteered to a 
he oi. was received into the ranks, and in a 
few weeks rose to be sergeant. 
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SAVED BY AN EYEGLASS. 


HE London Daily Mail tells a story about 
a traveller, recently returned from the Gold 
Coast, who had an experience which was 
nor only startling but, in the retrospect, amusing. 


Mr. Bennett, the returned traveller, is a land- 
surveyor by profession, and was at a town not far 
from the boundary of Ashanti. The only white 
man near him was a young mining prospector at a 
mining camp some distance away. 

These two Englishmen, far apart, and yet feeling 
themselves to be neighbors, learned of tlie Ashanti 
rising py te wholesale desertion of their black 
men. The mining prospector went to a native 
chief for protection. It was promised him, and he 
was given a dinner. When he had eaten, the 
villagers rushed upon him and killed him. 

Mr. Bennett heard this terrible story as he was 
about to move. He was powerless, and feared a 
similar fate. On the advice of an educated native 
he went to the head village and made a dash for 
the chief’s hut. He was well received and prom- 

sed protection. But so had been the other 
Englishman. 

hile the situation was still critical Mr. Bennett 
put his eyeglass in. The “glass eye” highly 
amused a shiny little black boy, one of the chief's 
sons. e roared with laug iter. Mr. Bennett 
grinned at him and let the monocle drop. The 
effect was great. The natives made a circle round 
the yo ye greatly mystified by and delighted 
with his extra eye. 

“I had to do some monkey tricks with that eye- 
glass,” says Mr. Bennett, “and I completed the 
conquest by managing to screw it in the eye of one 
of the chief’s wives, who strutted around proud of 
her distinction.” 

Mr. Bennett was saved by his eyeglass. It 
became a sort of fetish. The chief entertained 
him as an honored guest. He was given an escort, 
and after many days of privation, arrived safely 
at the coast. 
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STRANGE INVENTION. 


NEVER look into the newspaper but what I 
see something that’s perfectly ridecklous,” 
ehuckled Aunt Maria Holley as she laid 

down the evening sheet and addressed her constant 

companion, Lucy, the tortoise-shell cat. 


Lucy blinked encouragingly, but made no intel- 
ligible comment. 

‘Here’s a man, Lucy,” continued the mistress 
of the house, “‘who’s invented a talking doll, and 
toy critters that’ll make all sorts of noises suitable 
to their shape and kind. I read a long piece about 
him in a magazine a while pee. : 

“Well, there’s a long article in this paper that I 
can’t read the fine print of till I get my specs back 
from being mended, but the heading’s in good big 
type, and what do you s’pose it is, Lucy?” 

ucy hazarded no opinion, and her owner was 
obli proceed without reply. 

“*Brown’s Patent Invalid,’” said Mrs. Mater. 
shaking with laughter as she bent over her single 
listener. “Did you ever hear anything like that, 
Lucy Holley? Isn’t that the beat-all? A patent 
invalid, when here’s folks in this very town that’s 
spent all their substance trying to get over being 


sick. 

“T should like to know the expense of one of 
those patent invalids, I declare!” said Aunt Maria, 
with a final gasp of amusement; “for if they’ve 
got cough attachments inside, and maybe groans 
and j’ints that swell and. so on, ’twould be real 
diverting to me when I have my rheumaticky 
spells, and I could lend it round amongst others, 
too. ell, well, what will they be inventing next, 
It’s a world of change, Lucy, and no 








And Lucy, poet thing, was unable to explain to 
her mistress the difference between a person who 
is an invalid and a patent that is invalid. 
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A DOG HERO. 


bd HE world is full of dog heroes,” says a 
friend and admirer of our canine pets; 
“but few of their brave deeds ever come 
to light, for they cannot tell their own stories.” 
The New York Sun relates the exploit of a St. 
Bernard. The incident occurred recently at 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Bruno is a splendid specimen of his kind, and 
his behavior in an emergency has endeared him 
more than ever to his owner’s heart. i 

The dog is deeply attached to a fine pair of 
horses, one of whom is his special friend. The 
dog has often led the animals to water, carrying 
the end of the rope in his mouth. His air of _— 
and proprietorship on these oczasions has been 

he source of no small amusement to observers. | 

A few nights ago a fire broke out in the Baldwin 
stable. runo was sleeping outside on thie 
veranda. The family were awakened in the “wee 
barking and scratching of 
Bruno at the house door. 

hen Mr. Baldwin appeared, the dog seemed 
beside himself with excitement. He dashed ahead 
to the stable door, and the instant it was opened 
rushed inside. 

Mr. Baldwin released one of the horses, and 
after some difficulty succeeded in leading it ou! 
of the stable: Then he hurried back for the other 

se his way into the midst 
runo appeared, leading 
rse, the end of the halter-rope danglins 
between his teeth. 

Investigation showed that the St. Bernard had 
chewed off the rope. It was his friend, his favorite 
horse, whose life he had saved. Mr. Baldwin 
doubts if he himself could have reached the an! 
mal’s stall, so fiercely was the fire raging. 
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A PAPER FOUND. 


English paper offers a practical illustration 
of Trollope’s saying, “It’s dogged as does 


A 
%." 


Jack Sullivan was a soldier, and a good one, but 
suddenly he began to act like a crazy man. When 
on duty or at drill he would break from the ranks 
and run after an moguaty scrap of paper, visible 
to no one but himself, shouting as he ran: 

“There it goes! There’s the paper!” ; 

This occurrence became so frequent that officers 
and men alike agreed that Jack was insane, and 
the matter was brought before the medical author- 
ities. After some scientific research he was 
declared to be suffering from monomania, and in 
gy omy he was given his discharge. 

But it was monomania with a method, for when 
Jack quitted the service and his comrades, he 
flourished his discharge, as: — 

“Faith, boys, sure ve got the bit of paper I've 
been runnin’ afther this long time!” 
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A DOLL=-PARTY. 


I always have a party on 
my birthday, but you can’t 
have parties when you are 
sick, only sick-parties. But 
they are very nice when you 
can’t have a real one. 

It was such a surprise! I 
was sitting there with my 
dear old Fluff cuddled up 
beside me. 1 had smelled 
of the cologne, touched the 
lovely flowers in the vase, 
and had some nice jelly, but 
it was lonesome. 

I was missing my real 
party, when my sick-party 
began. 

Mamma came in with Dell 
Allen’s new doll. Dell had 
sent it over to spend the 
afternoon with me—her new 
doll! Wasn’t she good? 
Then nurse brought in Freda 
Wallace’s baby doll, in its 
long white dress and the 
sweetest blue knitted sack 
andcap. Freda had lent her 
to me for the afternoon, 
too. When aunty brought 
in Jenny Mayo’s doll, I just 
squealed. 

“It is a doll party,’’ she 
said. “We couldn’t have 
the little girls, because they 
would laugh and talk, and 
tire you toomuch. But they 
said they would send their 
dolls, and so you could have 
a quiet party.” 

Mamma and aunty kept 
bringing in more dolls. At 
last they brought in Freddy 
Bond’s horse, a fine, big, 
hair-covered one. Freddy 
hadn’t a doll, of course, so 
he asked if he might send | 
his horse to spend the after- 
noon with me. Didn’t I 
laugh? 

Horses don’t usually go to 
parties, except to take people 
there, but this horse was as 
quiet and nice as the dolls. 

Mamma and aunty said 
the best thing about a doll- 
party was that you didn’t 
have to give them real things 
to eat, and so it couldn’t hurt 
me. But we had a supper 
just the same. We had the 
cutting-table spread with a 
big towel and my new dishes. 

And aunty made the things 
to eat right there. It was 
great fun watching her, for 
she made me guess them. 
They were mostly tissue 
paper things. Yellow pieces 
crumpled into little balls 
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takes a long time to get well. 


dressing-gown my aunty made me for a 
birthday present. 


|and I can’t think of a single thing to say. 
| thought I had lots to tell him,” Fred explained. 
“SICK-PARTY” I called it, because it | 

happened when I was sick. I had a) 

fever, and when you have a fever it) 
| when he was doing something for his boy. 
First I could sit up against my “Well, well!” he said. ‘Surely there must be 
pillows, and then I could have the bed | 
made, and have on the beautiful blue | perhaps you’d better use my fountain pen.” 


After that I had to} 
lie down again, but I could have the | 
pillows up high, and have my pictures, | “It seems to me that the pen is always brimful | We had a long trip. The teacher let me drive a 
papers and books to look over for a while. | of ideas, and that they come out of their own | little way. I like to drive very well. When I | 


‘“‘I WAS SITTING THERE WITH MY 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


I 


By this time he was drawing a picture of a man 
on the letter-paper. 
Papa’s eyes laughed just as they always did 


something the matter with the pen. I think 
“Do you s’pose I can think of something if I 


use your fountain pen?” asked Fred, doubtingly. 
“Why, you'll hardly have to think,” said papa. 


> FRR. Es + -oagpetin a Nee ar 





an hour he wrote, and then he said, “Papa, it’s 
just as you thought. See what I’ve written.” 
And he brought his letter to papa. This is what 
it said: 

“Dear Cousin George: When I began to write | 
you this letter I could not think of anything to | 
say, and so papa let me take his nice fountain | 
pen. He said it was brimful of ideas, and he | 
even told me which ones would come out. Isn’t 
it funny? Doesn’t papa know lots? 

“My Sunday-school teacher, Mr. Gray, took 
our class for a picnic last Saturday afternoon. | 











DEAR OLD FLUFF CUDDLED UP BESIDE ME.” 


were oranges, and white pieces rolled into sticks, | accord when I’m writing a letter. Now you try|am a man I will be a Sunday-school teacher, | 
it, and see if the first idea that comes out of the | and take my class for an outing. 


the ends snipped like fringe, were celery. Green | 
paper made lettuce for the salad, and little snips 
of red scattered on them was lobster. 

The dolls seemed to like them, and when I 
could see the girls I told them it had been a 
beautiful party, Freddy Bond’s horse and all! 

ANNIE WILLIS McCuULLOUGH. 
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A PEN WITH IDEAS. 


FRE D’S face showed that he was perplexed. 

He sat quietly at papa’s desk. A pen was 
in his hand and the ink-well was open before 
tim. ‘The sheet of paper on which he had begun | 
“Oo write bore these words: 

“Dear Cousin George.’ 

When Fred had made this good start on the 
etter he stopped. It was not so easy to write a | 
etter as he had thought it would be; and besides, 
'C was possible Cousin George would not care 
about getting.a letter, anyway. But at this point | 
Fred remembered that he was always wishing | 
for a letter himself. So instead of making up | 
his mind not to write to Cousin George, he only 
said, “Oh dear !”” 

: Papa looked up from the book he was reading. 
, W hy, what’s the trouble?” he asked. 
‘I want to write a letter to Cousin George, | 











pen isn’t something about how you started to 
write and couldn’t think of anything to say. 
Next there will be a paragraph about your 
Sunday-school teacher taking the class on a 
picnic, and after that, probably, there will come 
out of the pen something about your plans for 


vacation. And I shouldn’t wonder if there | 
might be a question there concerning what | 


George expects to do when summer comes. Now 
suppose you try.” 

So Fred took papa’s pen very carefully, and 
began on a new sheet of paper. For nearly half 


“Vacation is quite near now. Our school will 
| close about the middle of June. I wish it was 
|out now. I am going to spend some of my 
| vacation in Buffalo. 1 do like to be in the city 
|and see the trolley-cars and the fire-engines. | 
How do you expect to spend your vacation ? 
“Your loving cousin, Fred.”’ 
“Very good,” said papa. “George will be 
| glad to get this letter.’’ 
| “It’s all because you let me take the pen that 
has ideas in it,” said Fred, with satisfaction. 
Roy E. DowWNER. 
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HIS GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CORA GASKILL ALBERGER. 


S54 little Ned, ‘‘ The man who wrote 
This big geography 

Has surely made a great mistake 
To leave out little me. 


“ 


hy, only think, as now I stand 

All toward my left is west; 
In front of me is north, ahd back 

Is south, as you have guessed. 


“All on my right is east, and so 
*Tis very plain to see 

That north and cast and west and south 
Begin right here with me. 


“S° I must write and ask to have 
My picture pasted in, 

That other boys and girls may learn 
Where all these things begin.”’ 
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1. 
DOUBLE DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Doubly decapitate a small job and leave a 
precious metal. 
2. To notice, leaving to aid or assist. 
3. To read, leaving a strategy. 
4. A Turkish sword, leaving a measure. 
5. A gift, leaving a country or state. 
6. A mistake, leaving beneath or below. 
7. A long step, leaving to be carried on horseback. 
8. Not deep, leaving to permit. 
9. A singing bird, leaving to hurry. 
10. Cord or twine, leaving to chime. 
11. To infuse, leaving a tower. 
12. A bottle, leaving a request. 
13. Frenzied, leaving a caper. 
14. To walk affectedly, leaving 
a wheel-track. 
5. To withdraw, 
negotiate. 
. Tomingle, leaving a finish. 
7. A loud” noise, leaving a 
tree. 
. Frightened, leaving a hos- 
tile incursion. 
. To filter, leaving to fallin 
drops. 
. A large 
grain. 
21. To seize, leaving a poison- 
ous serpent. 
22. An organ of the body, leay- 
ing skill or dexterity. 


leaving to 


raft, leaving a 


2. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
My First. 
Small, round and powerful, 
Covered with sweet, 
You’ll find, unless you swallow 
whole, 
The sugar’s just a cheat. 
My Second. 
Stern, surly, glowering 
_Aspect of man, 
From the shadows borrowing 
All the gloom he can. 
My Whole. 
Burdened with a heavy load 
Up the hill he climbed, 
Meeting on the weary road 
Great-heart and Feeble- 
mind. 





I. 
My first has thread in plenty, 
sut is never by needle led; 
My second is full of needles, 
3ut it has never a thread. 
My whole in tropical coun- 
tries 
The traveller often will see, 
With roots in the earth, and 
roots in the air, 
A useful and beautiful tree. 


3. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Make the following trans- 
formations with four changes, 
making a word at each 
change: 

1. Change more to less. (Ex- 
ample: More, lore, lose, 
loss, less.) 

2. Change a cent to a dime. 

3. Change give to hold. 

4. Change dirt to gold. 

5. Change a mile to a rood. 

6. Change talk to sing. 


4. 
ACROSTIC. 


My one is what leads 

My two in their needs, 

My three is as high 

As my four are sly, 

And if my four you backward 
spel, 

You come to my one, of which 
I tell. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Furnishings of My Desk. 
1. A pent rope. 2 Rare 
bees burr. 3. See real rest. 4. 
Poet’s battle. 5. Tax, or per 


cent. 6. Red canal. 7. 1 gum 
lace. 8 Like bun. 9. Even 
oles. 10. B. burns bread. 11. 
Sell wink. 12. Shares. 13. 
Bring top plate. 14. Scarlet 
steel. 15. Repair pretty pew. 
16. Snep. 17. Pigs paw there. 18. Paste me pat- 


tern. 19. C. E. guns pop. 20. Help drones. 21. 
Real pert pet. 22. Snip. 23. Barber stumps. 24. 
Wags sail. Lend an axe. 25. Page’s topmasts. 
26. Back link. 27. Max B. Post. 28. Silence P. N. 
Harper. 29. Peter R. Caput. 30. Lure. 31. Pipe, 
wren. 32. Behold rill. 33. Rinked. #4. Prance, K. 
35. Clipsen. 36. See heady. 37. Pass old cart. 38. 
B. hides all. 39. Coy pinking. 40. Is driving cats. 


6. 
RIDDLES. 
I 


Some like me of satin and velvet and lace, 
And some think sim ensy gives me a a. 

I am worn by the rich and by beggars In need, 
And I run around daily with wonderful speed. 


| Some like me of rubber when travelling in haste, 


And some prefer iron—each one to his taste. 
Il. 
I can sting, I can sting, as you’ll soon find out! 
But take me and twist me round about, 
You can make of me two or four or ten; 
But take care, take care, or we'll scratch you then! 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. 
3. Base 

2. 2. Eddy, dyed. 3. Enlist, listen. 4. Evil, vile. 
5. Ether, there. 6. Alloy, loyal. 7. Emit, mite. 

3. 1. Me, low, die, us—melodious, 2. Fir, tillh— 
fertile. 

4. 1. Prelate, relate, elate, late, ate. 
ing, rowing, owing, wing. 

5. 1. Ho-m-es. 2. On-i-on. 3. Ra-n-ge. 4. Da-n-ce. 


Usages, a guess, sages, ages. 2. Spring. 


2. Grow- 


5. Sk-e-in. 6. Co-s-ts. 7. Gr-vin. 8 Agnes. 9. 
Ti-g-er. 10. Cle-an. 11. Fa-r-ce. 12. Pe-s-ts.— 
Minnesangers. 











PRESIDENT’S TRIP. — President Me 
Kinley started from Washington on a special 
train, April 29th, for a trip across the continent, 


‘THE 


going by the southern route and returning | 
through the Yellowstone Park. Mrs. McKinley 
accompanied him, and the members of his Cabinet, 
with the exception of Secretaries Gage and Root 
and Attorney-General Knox, and of Secretary 
Long, who is to join the party somewhere en 
route. The journey will extend. over 15,000 
miles, and will carry the President and his party 
through 24 states and territories. 

A GENERAL SURRENDER. — The period 
fixed for amnesty of Filipino insurgents expired 
May ist. The last days of April witnessed a 


general surrender in different parts of the archi- | 


pelago. Generals Alejandrino and Tinio, Padre 
Aglipay and the cousins of Aguinaldo were 
among those who surrendered. 
insurgent leader of consequence left in the field 
is Cailles, whose savage acts have put him beyond 
the pale of clemency. 


Tue CUBAN COMMISSION AT WASHING- | 


ToN.—The five commissioners appointed by the | 


Cuban Constitutional Convention to confer with 


President MeKinley regarding the relations of | 


Cuba and the United States were received by 
the President April 25th, and were entertained 
by him at a state dinner that evening. They 
spent some hours with the President and the 
Secretary of War, seeking a clearer understand. | 
ing of the provisions of the Platt amendment, | 
and also presenting the question of tariff conces- | 
sions. Governor-General Wood was present at 
these conferences. The commissioners appeared | 
pleased with the cordiality of their reception, and 
they made an agreeable impression of sincerity 
and intelligence upon those who met them. 

AN Excrrep Srock-M ARKET.—April closed 
with unprecedented activity in the stock-markets. 
There was a general rise in prices and violent 
movements in special stocks, which were affected 
by consolidation projects, real or rumored. The 
sales for the first hour on the New York stock 
exchange, April 30th, amounted to more than 
1,000,000 shares, and for the day to more than 
8,000,000 shares, both of which figures broke all 
previous records. <A striking feature of these 
transactions was the large participation of outside 
buyers. a 

PuBLic OPINION IN CHINA.—One of the 
most significant circumstances connected with 
the recent refusal of the Chinese government to 
sign the Manchurian convention with Russia was 
the emphatic expression of Chinese public opinion. 
Doctor Morrison, the veteran correspondent of 
the London Times at Pekin, reports that never 
before was there witnessed in China so near an 
approach to what would be called in Western 
countries an outburst of popular feeling. Public 
meetings were held in many important centers, 
letters of protest were printed in Chinese news- 
papers, and despatches of appeal and remon- 
strance were addressed direct to the emperor. 
This incident indicates the stirring of something 
like a national spirit among the Chinese. 

A CHANGE IN CHENESE ADMINISTRATION. 
It was announced April 26th that the Empress 
Dowager of China had appointed a board of 
national administration to relieve her of her 
publie functions. The board comprises three 
members of the cabinet now with the empress at 
Singan, together with Earl Li, Prinee Ching 
and Prince Kung. The change is an improve- 
ment, so far as it furnishes a board with which 
foreign ministers can have direct relations; but 
the reactionary tendencies of the three members 
of the present cabinet, one of whom is the noto- | 
rious Yung-Lu, who was a ringleader in the) 
outbreaks last summer, make the attitude of 
the new board somewhat doubtful. 

THE “Mosquiro SQuADRON” is the name 
given to a fleet of small craft belonging to the 
American navy, which sailed from Hampton 
Roads for the Philippines, by way of the Medi- 
terranean and the Suez Canal, on December 
30th, and arrived safely at Cavite April 24th. It 
comprises the gunboats Annapolis, Frolic, 
Piscataqua and Wompatuck, and was sent 
to the Philippines, under the command of Com- 
mander Karl Rohrer, to meet the demand for 
small gunboats. The Frolic was a yacht, and 
the Piscataqua and Wompatuck were tugs 
before they were made over into gunboats. The 
tiny fleet stopped at Bermuda, Gibraltar, Colombo 
and other ports to coal, and the safe completion 
of its nearly four months’ cruise was hailed with 
some relief by the Navy Department officials. 





TuE ALABAMA CONSTITUTION.—The ques- 
tion of holding a convention to frame a new state 
constitution was submitted to the voters of Ala- 
bama April 23d, and at the same time delegates 
were elected to the proposed convention. The 
avowed purpose is to devise provisions for 
disfranchising illiterate negroes. The proposal 
to hold the convention was carried, and that 
body witl assemble at Montgomery May 2ist. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. lAdv. 
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The great impetus recently 
given to all technical trades 
and professions by the commer- 
cial prosperity of the United States 
has suggested to thoughtful, ambi- 
| tious men the great value of 


| Technical Education 


by correspondence as a means for se- 
curing in the shortest possible time a 
lucrative position. 

The American School of Corre- 
spondence offers home study courses in 


Electrical, Mechanical, Sta- 
tionary, Locomotive, Marine 
ENGINEERING, Heating, 
Ventilation and Plumbing, 
and Mechanical Drawing. 


The School is located in the educa- 
tional center of the country,—it is 
chartered by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,—the instructors are 
graduates of the best technical schools, 
a large number being also regular 
teachers in two of the great technical 
schools of Boston. Among the students 
are graduates of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Cornell, University 
of Wisconsin, Yale, etc. 


An unprecedented opportunity to get a 
technical education of a high standard. 


FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


To secure a few representative stu- 
dents in all pa of the country, the 
Trustees will award a limited number 
of free scholarships to properly quali- 
fied applicants. 


Application Blank on request. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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lowest prices on Band Instruments, 

Uniforms and Supplies of all kinds. 
© contains Music and Instruc- 

tions for New Bands. 

LYON & HEALY, 
Manufacturers, 40 Adams St., Chicago. 
Nickel-Plated. 

Durable. 


Will stop the most vicious (or 
man) without permanent injury. 


LIQUID PISTOL. 


Length of barrel, 8 in.; total length, 534 im. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 229 South St., New York. 
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Your Daily Bath 


will be far more delightful and health- 
ful if to each gallon of water you 
add a tablespoonful of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


It will soften the water, make it 
more cleansing, and impart white- 
ness and velvety effect to the skin. 
Of druggists and grocers. 

See that our name is on the package to 
guarantee purity. Write for our booklet, 
*“ Borax in the Home,” telling hundreds of 

ways to use Borax, 


Mailed free. Address our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 











San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 
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Toasting = broiling 
baking = ironing 


anything that can be done with a wood or coal fire is done 
better, cheaper and quicker on a 


Spa ange 


Flame 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY. 
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ESS 
Oil Stove 


Heat is not diffused through- 
out the house —there is no 
smell, soot or danger, and the 
expense of operating is nomi- 
Made in many sizes; 
sold wherever stoves are sold. 
If your dealer does not have 
it write to nearest agency of 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AT 200 MILES.— 
Mr. Marconi recently established improved 
apparatus for wireless telegraphy at St. Cathe- 
rine’s on the Isle of Wight and at the Lizard 
in Cornwall, and. transmitted messages between 
these two points, whieh are separated 200 miles 
in a direet lime across the water. The masts 
employed for elevating the instruments are 160 
feet in height. In a distance of 200 miles the 
surface of the earth, owing to its curvature, falls 
off about five miles. 

Tue LARGEST PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 
A camera capable of making a photograph eight 
by ten feet in area is owned by the Chicago & 
Alton Railway Company, and was constructed 
to take a picture 
for the Paris Exhi- 
bition of one of the 
company’s express- 
trains. The camera 
weighs 900 pounds, 
and the plate-holder, 
when loaded, 500 

: . pounds, making 
1,400 pounds in all. Two sets of Zeiss lenses 
were made for this camera, one being wide-angled 
with an equivalent focus of five and one-half 
feet, and the other a telescopic rectilinear lens 
of ten feet equivalent focus. 

A TELEPHONE LINE FROM ROME TO 
Paris.—For some months Italian and French 
engineers have been carrying a telephone line up 
their respective slopes of the Alps, and they 
expect soon to form a junction, thus opening 
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direct telephonic communication between Rome 
and Paris. The most difficult part of the work | 
has naturally been te cross the Alps. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY’s COMETS.— 
During the nineteenth century 235 new comets 
were discovered, as against 62 in the eighteenth 
century. The nineteenth century also beheld a 
greater number of large and brilliant comets than 
did its predeeessor. ‘The finest of these were the 
comets of 1811, 1843, 1858, 1881 and 1882. In| 
the year 1800 only one periodical comet was | 
known, Halley’s; now many are known, of | 
which at least 17 have been seen at more than | 
one return to perihelion. 

THE EcLiIpsE CYCLONE.—The remarkable 
discovery that a total eclipse of the sun develops 
a cold-air cyclone as the shadow sweeps across 
the earth has been made by Mr. H. C. Clayton 
through a study of the meteorological phenomena 
observed during the eclipse of May, 1900. During 
the eclipse the winds were, practically reversed 
in direction, as the umbra moved from one side 
of the continent to the other, and there was an 
outflow of air from the shadow to a distance of 
1,500 miles. As the shadow progressed about 
2,000 miles an hour, “‘the eclipse cyclone, to keep 
pace with it, must have continuously formed 
within the shadow and must have dissipated in 
the rear almost instantly.” Mr. Clayton believes 
that this discovery indicates that the fall of 
temperature at night must tend to produce a 
cold-air cyclone, while the heat of day tends to 
the production of a warm-air one, and thus the 
puzzling phenomenon of the double diurnal period 
in air pressure receives an explanation. 

How Oup ts THE HumAN Race?—This 
question receives an interesting answer in the 
latest edition of De Mortillet’s “Origin and 
Antiquity of Man.” The total number of years 
elapsed since, according to geological evidence, 
men first appeared upon the earth is placed at 
238,000. Of this 78,000 years belong to the 

preglacial epoch, 100,000 years to the glacial, 
44,000 years to the interval between the glacial 
epoch and the protohistorie and Neolithic, 10,000 
years to the two last-named epochs, and 6,000 
years to the time elapsed since the beginning of 
the historie period in Egypt. 


ToADs IN BERMUDA.—Bermnda is remark- 
able for the seareity of land vertebrate animals. 
It possesses only one species of reptile, a lizard, 
and until 15 or 20 years ago there were no 
amphibians. At that time some of the huge 
Guiana toads were imported from Demarara by 
the owner of a Bermudan garden, who thought 
these animals would edlear his plants of inseets. 
The toads thrived on the insects and spread over 
the islands, and now they are regarded with 
disfavor beeause they get into the cisterns which 
hold the rain-water that is universally used for 
drinking purposes in Bermuda. 

FREE HYDROGEN IN THE AIR.— Recent 
experiments by Professors Dewar and Liveing 
have demonstrated the existence in the atmosphere 
of a sensible proportion of free hydrogen. The 
Presence of free hydrogen in the air bis not 
heretofore been satisfactorily shown. It is 
regarded as probable that, on account of the high 
velocity of the hydrogen molecule, free hydrogen 
cannot be permanently retained by the earth, and 
that there must be a continual accession of 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of t ieee. All 
additional pages over eight—which is t 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
sho be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
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books unless your Post-Office address is given. 
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your paper is sent. Your name caimot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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BURNING FEET. 


ANY persons suffer from a pecuhar 
| sensitiveness of the feet shown 
by distressing burning, smarting 
or itching, or sometimes by 
increased perspiration or throb- 
bing, especially at night or after 
any unusual amount of standing 
or walking. Toward evening the 
sufferer begins to be disagreea- 
bly or even painfully conscious of his feet, which 
feel hot and tired, and seem to have grown too 
large for the shoes. 

Inspection of the bare feet may reveal nothing 
particularly noticeable, beyond perhaps a slight 
redness of the skin; or it may show a more or less 
general eruption, either moist or dry and scaly, 
resembling salt-rheum. But this eruption is 
another affection altogether from the one now 
under consideration; it is a true eczema, and the 
distress caused by it is continuous and only 
moderately increased at night. In the cases of 
which we are speaking the sufferer is usually 
fairly comfortable in the morning. and it is only 
as the day wears on that his torment becomes 
unendurable. 

The cause of the trouble may be external or 
internal; it may be found in a lack of proper 
attention to the feet, or in the wearing of unsuit- 
able shoes, or it may be the result of a constitu- 
tional trouble—the so-called uric acid diathesis. 

When the trouble is constitutional, appropriate 
dietetic and hygienic measures must be carefully 
followed; but usually relief is to be sought in local 
measures, 

To some persons with sensitive skin dyed stock- 
ings are very irritating, while others are tormented 
by woolen socks. In such cases the remedy is 
obvious. The shoes should be roomy and not 
made of patent or enameled leather, and rubbers 
should be worn as little as possible and always 
removed in the house, even if one stays there but 
five minutes. 

In the evening the sufferer should immerse his 
feet in cold water for a few minutes, and then, 
after drying with a soft towel without friction, put 
on clean stockings and a different pair of shoes 
from those worn during the day. This will always 
give more or less relief, and usually will bring 
comfort for the rest of the evening. 

Changing the shoes is better than putting on 
slippers, and has the advantage of not exposing 
one to catch cold when the floor is drafty. There 
will be little danger of that, however, after the 
daily cold foot-bath has become an established 
habit, for this will not only relieve the local 
discomfort, but will also tend to strengthen the 
entire system and render it more resistant to 
noxious influences of all kinds. 
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CHOICE AND CURIOUS CATS. 


HE plastic charm of the household cat, in 
infancy and maturity, has made it a favorite 
subject with sculptors and artists. With 
the possible exception of young kids, who ‘“com- 
pose”’ perfectly, no animal is so graceful, whether 
in action orrepose. Small wonder, then, that with 
beautiful forms, exquisite freedom of movement, 
such as only a few light-stepping little women can 
rival, and an alluring, piquant individuality, the 
cat is prized as a pet now, and was worshiped as 
an oracle in ancient Egypt. 

The true cat-lover may be an art connoisseur, 
also, and seek far and wide for curio pussies. 
Such is that delightful essayist, Miss Agnes 
Repplier, who has at her home in Philadelphia an 
interesting and valuable collection of carved cats. 

Chief among her treasures, according to the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, is the goddess “ Pasht.” 
This is a rare antiquity, carved in green metal, 
unearthed in the ruins of Cairo. Pasht has the 
head and arms of a cat, and the body of a woman; 
she sits in a chair, and although her ears are 
“cocked,” she is the perfection of repose. 

A bronze model of a cat made by Frémiet may 
be seen near Pasht. This is one of the most 
delightful of this great French sculptor’s small 
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| figures of animals; all the imperturbable compo- 
| sure of the cat is in it. 

The Viennese models are nearly all characterized 
| by playfulness rather than fine modeling, and some 
| are only aninch long. Mephistopheles rides on the 
| back of one of them. The sedate and thoughtful 
German charmer is carved in the shape of a jug; 
| its head may be lifted, and the blue corn-flower of 
the empire is painted on its back. 

Holland is represented by a stolid specimen in 
blue and gray stone. A carved wooden cat, with 
sapphire eyes, comes from Switzerland. The 
Chinese cat is yellow,—the imperial color, which 
no one is entitled to wear except members of the 
highest class, unless decorated by the emperor,— 
and its head is as smooth and round as the ball 
with which it is playing. 

One of the most remarkable pieces is a group of 
three Japanese kittens carved from one block of 
grayish white sandstone, stained in a few brown 
blotches. Their bald, round heads have white 
eyes and pink noses, and each cat has twelve 
whiskers. They wear the conventional full dress 
for cats in Japan—a ruffle round the neck. 

But the gem of the collection is “Lucky Merrick” 
—coal black and alive! No curio cat, even if 
made of fine gold with eyes of precious stones, 
could be handsomer than this living, breathing, 
purring beauty. Nor is Lucky Merrick’s supe- 
riority wholly esthetic; in an emergency his royal 
highness could catch mice. 
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SCARING THE LIONS. 


Monsieur Foa, the French explorer, says that 
lions have a wholesome fear of African wolves, 
which hunt in packs, and do not seruple to attack 
even the lion. There are terrible battles in which 
the lion bs to s, and dies fighting. 
In connection with the lion’s fear of wolves Mon- 
sieur Foa tells a story from his own experience. 


It was a very dark night, so dark that trees 
could not be distinguished until the travellers 
were close upon them. Lions prowled about the 
party, one of them roaring from a point so close 
as to have an alarming effect on the nerves. The 
animals could not be seen, but they could be 
heard on all sides. 

Reaching a tree, the men found one of their 
comrades with rifle cocked, peering into the dark- 
ness, trying to discover the whereabouts of the 
animals, which could be plainly heard walking 
among e leaves. A second man was trying to 
relight a half-extinguished torch. Still the lions 
could be heard coming and going in the darkness. 

At this point the native servant whispered the 
advice to imitate the cry of wolves in the distance. 
The party at once began a and crying, “Hu! 
hu! hu!” in an undertone, as if the pack were still 
at a distance, while the man at the camp made the 
same well-imitated ery. 

The effect was instantaneous. There was the 
sound of a rapid stampede across the dry leaves. 
The lions decamped in a panic, driven off by the 
supposed ,oy of a pack of wolves. For the 
rest of the night the party was undisturbed. 
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HIS AIM IN LIFE. 


People bother little boys so! All the tourists to 
his island home used to ask this one: “What are 


and the boy had patiently replied at every interrup- 
tion of his important undertakings: “I am going 
to be a sailor and climb the masts.” 


Last summer he took an ocean voyage and was 
we seasick, and the third day his father asked: 
“What are you going to be, boy? what are you 
going to be?” 

“IT am not goin 
masts,” he replied. 
and shoot cannon.” 

A big uncle took the boy to see a famous cyclo- 
rama, where the smoke and carnage and realistic 
dead bodies in the foreground shattered another 
of his ambitions. To the teasing question, “What 
are you going to be, boy? what are you going to 
be?” came the answer in a burst of confidence: 

“I am not going to be a sailor and climb the 
masts. I am not going to be a soldier and shoot 
cannon. 1 am going to be a bachelor and marry 
mamma!” 


to be a sailor and climb the 
“I am going to be a soldier 
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THE MULE IN HYPNOTISM. 


Max Carnaveaux, who gives exhibitions of his 
power in hypnotism, has decided that in future he 
will be more careful in the selection of his subjects 
for experiment. 


One of his favorite tricks was to persuade the 
man who submitted to him for test that he was a 
mule, and great merriment always followed the 
mulish antics of the victim while he was under 
the hypnotic influence. 

But one day, down in Lyndon, Kansas, Mr. 
Carnaveaux, feeling unusually sprightly and jovial 
presumed a little too far on the gi nature an 
pomality of the mule pro tem., and carried away 

y the strength of Ey paotte suggestion, the man 
under the spell suddenly kicked out with great 
violence and struck the hypnotist in the hand, 
fracturing one of the bones. 

For a few weeks, therefore, there have been 
no hypnotic experiments of any sort, and Mr. 
Carnaveaux has made up his mind to give up the 
mule trick and rely on animals of more peaceable 
and reliable dispositions. 
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LIKE A CIRCUS. 


Mr. Bingo, the junior member of the firm, had a 
peculiarly irritating sneeze. It began with an 
elaborate and terrifying series of facial convul- 
sions, and ended with a most lame and impotent 
paroxysm that always disappointed the expectant 
observer. 

“Your sneeze,” said Mr. Gringo, the senior 
partner, after watching him through one of his 
sternutations, “is a regular circus.” 

“A circus?” said Mr. —— 

“Yes, sir,” was the rejoinder. ‘‘The performance 
never comes up to the advance notices.” 
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FOR THE HORSELESS AGE. 


As times and fashions change, proverbs may be 
expected to change with them. 


— your Christmas shopping yet?” asked 
ones. 
“None of any consequence to do,” answered 
Brown. ‘My family is travelling in Europe.” 
“Well,” rejoined Jones, shrugging his shoulders, 
“a short aute bile is soon dusted.” 
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New ideas. 


For hand or machine sewing, for family dressmaking or repair- 
ing, for an entire garment or a single stitch—if you value your 
Spool Silk. Cheap silk is dear at any price. 
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KITCHEN EXPENSES 

REDUCED BY READY COOKED GRAPE-NUTS. 

“Modern food saves gas bills (cooking), labor 
and doctor’s bills, and the food I refer to is Grape- 
Nuts,” says a Chicago woman. 

“We have used Grape-Nuts over a year. I 
weighed, when I began using it, about 100 pounds, 
but have gained 22 pounds since. I have recovered 
entirely from dyspepsia since using this delicious 
food. My husband and children enjoy Grape-Nuts 
as much as I do, and they have all been decidedly 
benefited by its use. 

‘My baby is very much healthier than my other 
two children were at his age. I attribute the 
difference to the use I have made of Grape-Nuts 
Food. 

“Of course it is a great advantage to have a food 
that is already eooked and sure to be in good 
condition. This is not always true of many 
cereals.” Mrs. Geo. S. Foster, 1025 Wabansia 
Ave., Chicago, TIL 
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3 A Marvel of Simplicity. 
Any Boy or Girl Can 
Fly It. 


Made from varied colored 
fiber paper. Fold like 
newspaper for pocket. 
Will fly easier and with 
less care than any 
other known kite. 

Can be sent among clouds with ordinary spool 
oa. “ed 22x es 20. Mailed prepaid to any 
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*¢50 Years a Stammerer.”’ 


Dr. J. B. Winston, Pyincing! of Valley Seminary, 

Waynesboro, Va., write: was a severe stam- 
merer from my youth. I a pow afree man. I 
have been cured six years by Dr. E. 8. Johnston, 
after stammering 50 years.’ 

February 19, 1901, Mrs. Dr. Winston writes: “ Lun- 
hesitatingly jndorse him as one of the purest 
and best men we have ever known, The cures 
he effects seem more like miracles.” 

oft by permission to Bishops C. D. Foss and 

C. H. Fowler of M.E. Church,and Hon.John Wan- 
amaker of Philadelphia. who have sent us pupils. 
Summer Session at Atlantic City from May to September. 

Write at omen for 67-page book to the PHILADEL- 
PHIA INSTITU FOR STAMMERERS, 1033, 1048 

Spring Garden = and 517 North Eleventh St., Phila, 
EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 


Transmission of F] IES 
Infection by 
The Medical Age, June 10, 1900, 
says: “An interestin experi- 
ment illustrative of the possi- 
bility of transinission of infection 
through the agency of flies is 
communicated by Dr. F. Smith 
of a Leone (Public Health, 
Dee., 1899). Four Petri dishes 
were prepared, three with sterile 
serum, and one with a culture of 














dip on serum. A common 
house-fly was made to walk first 
over a sterile dish (No. 1), then 


sterile ones (Nos. 3 and 4). Nos. 
1, 3 and 4 were then placed in an 
incubator. On the following da. 
No. 1 showed only a few cocci, 
but Nos. 3 and 4 showed colonies 
= diphtheria baeilli in the tracks 
of the fly.” In other words 
tol» fom dahes of eiatinous 
were so prepar at the 
of even the smallest 


_ = — , 
a a 
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any k 
2d. Some 
were - in 
3d. s was made to walk 
over Dish ae. ¥ = — its feet 
were perfectly cleaned, every- 
thing adhering to them picked 
off by the gelatinous surface re- 

he same 


diphtheria germs 





to the y's feet it was made to walk over 
sterilized dishes Nos. 3 and 4. ne pare 
6th. Dishes Nos 3 and 4 Hp Aye in an 
'neubator to develop any germs whieh might have 
be = 1 eposited by the fly’s feet. 
he next day estamos of bacilli had de- 

veloped in the tracks of the fly, thus proving 
‘ “Polusively that flies carr contagion. 
f foot Sticky Fly Paper will prevent flies 
rom em: you. It catches the germ as well 
as the fly, and coats them both over with a 
varnish pa which they can never escape. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Purity. 


Nothing is so attractive, so 
suggestive of purity of mind 
and body, as a clear, velvety 
complexion. It is an indication 
of right living and a proper care 
for personal appearances. 


Woodbury’s 
5 Facial Soap 


used in connection with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream purifies 
the skin, freeing the pores from 
dirt, decayed tissue and other 
impurities, and leaves the skin 
with the glow of health, smooth, 
firm and white. Sold by dealers 


everywhere, 25c each. 
. Our booklet, telling how to improve 
Special one’s looks, will be sent fren, or 
together with a sample cake of yo 
Offer, and tube of cream for 5c (stam 
coin) to pay postage. Address LO 


ANDREW JERGENS & CO., Sole Agents, 
Cincinnati, O. 


You Can Play Them Without Learning. 








THE WONDERFUL ZOBO. 
A REAL NOVELTY for Entertainments and Outings. 


oa is the y~4 —_ brass musical instrument that 
ery has ph ay. Absolutely no instructions 

ner the sl whitest nowledge of music required. If 
youcan hu tune, youcan playa Zobo. Form 
a Zobo Band ‘and make money for your church or club. 
SPECIAL OFFER — To introduce the 

has on ig = Zobo we will send one carefully 

acked, tog ether with our handsomely illus- 

i trated Catal ogue, prepaid, for 25c. Warranted 

just as represented or money cheerfully refunded, 


STRAUSS MPG. CO., 369 Broadway, Dept. 13, NEW YORK. 











Silver-plated ware is 

correct for the most 

pretentious occasions 

and yet inexpensive 

+@ enough for every- 

day use. 

Here are shown 

samples of 

three popular 
patterns: 


** Joan,’’ 


** Anjou,”’ 
** Stuart.”’ 


M\, You can see the 

whole line at your 

dealer’s if you ask. 

Our Illustrated Book is 

beautiful and interesting. 
SENT FREE. 

R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., 

WwW. 




















BRAIN FOOD 


Is of Little Benefit Unless it is Digested. 


Nearly every one will admit that as a nation we 
eat too much meat and too little of vegetables and 
the grains. 

For business men, office men and clerks, and in 
fact every one engaged in sedentary or indoor 
occupations, grains, milk and vegetables are much 
more healthful. 

Only men engaged in severe outdoor manual 
labor can live on a heavy meat diet and continue 
in health. 

As a general rule, meat once a day is sufficient 
for all classes of men, women and children, and 
grains, fruit and vegetables should constitute the 
bulk of food eaten. 

But many of the most nutritious foods are 
difficult of digestion, and it is of no use to advise 
brain-workers to eat largely of grains and vege- 
tables where the digestion is too weak to assimilate 
them properly. 

It is always best to get the best results from our 
food, that some simple and harmless digestive 
should be taken after meals to assist the relaxed 
digestive organs; and several years’ experience 
have proven Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets to be a 
very safe, pleasant and effective digestive, and 
a remedy which may be taken daily with the best 
results. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can hardly be called 
a patent medicine, as they do not act on the bowels 
nor any particular organ, but only on the food 
eaten. They supply what weak stomachs lack, 
pepsin diastase, and by stimulating the gastric 
glands increase the natural secretion of hydro- 
chlorie acid. 

People who make a daily practice of taking one 
or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal are sure to have perfect digestion, which 
means perfect health. 

There is no danger of forming an injurious habit, 
as the tablets contain absolutely nothing but 
natural digestives. Cocaine, morphine and similar 
drugs have no place in a stomach medicine, and 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are certainly the best 
known and most popular of all stomach remedies. 

Ask your druggist for a fifty-cent package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and after a week’s 
use note the improvement in health, appetite and 
nervous energy. 


PARTS OF 
A BICYCLE 


Each part has its own dis- 
tinct and peculiar mission 
to fulfil; design, construc 
tion and finish are also of 
paramount importance. 
This conception has always 
been dominant in the man- 
ufacture of 


BICYCLES, 

each part of every wheel 
harmonizing into one per- 
fect symphony. Made in 
the same factory under the 
same management as the 
well-known Iver Johnson Re- 
volvers Guns 

NOT IN THE TRUST 
and under market in price 


Roadsters $45 

68, Men's High Grade = 
Model 69, Ladies’ 

Cushion Frame He 

Coast Brake, if desired, $5 extra 





If no local dealer sells our wheels, we will send 
same to any part of the ., cash with order. 


Send a postal card for our 1901 catalogues 
Iver Johpeen’ s Arms and C qole | Works, 


chburg, Mass., U.} 
New York Salesrooms, 99 Chambers Street. 











A LEADER FROM THE START AND 
STARTED LONG AGO. 

Very many of the present “7 improve- 
ments in guns were originated, patented 
and first used by us —hence the perfec- 
tion of Davenport Guns. Send for our 
Catalogue, free, showing new century 
ideas that will interest you and telling 
a lot of things about Davenport Guns 
that you ought to know, including prices. 

If YOUR DEALER doesn’t c: 
guns write us and we will supply direct. 
W.H. DAVENPORT FIREARMS CO., Norwich, Ct. 





EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


“It's all in the Rubber.” 
PURE RUBBER ROLLS MAKE 


Horse-Shoe Brand Wringers 


last longer and wring more evenly and drier 
than any other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons. 

Our name warrants the life of every roll, 
and every wringer has the Horse-Shoe Guaran- 
tee attached. he Patent Improved Guide 

Board does away with hand-spreading. 

Mirth-provoking novelty, “it’s all mn 
the Rubber,” free on postal request. 


Address eT 2, THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 
Chambers St., New York. 


UP HILL, DOWN HILL 
& 2 A ot 


ON THE LEVEL 


THE MORROW COASTER BRAKE 
Guarantees You Absolute Comfort and 
Pleasure in Cyiing. 

Fits any wheel. Your wheel always under 
control. Security on hills. A luxury on the 

level. You Ride Fifty Miles, but 

Pedal only Thirty-five Miles. 
100,000 satisfied riders last year. Sold by 
all cycle dealers. Booklet free. 
Eclipse Mfg. Co., First Ave., Elmira, New York. 

















. The most musical bicycle bell you ever 

Y heard. It imitates the Cuckoo's call. Gives 

' B pleasin alarm where the sound of 
ore inary belie I is unnoticed. 


Beware of imitations; get the Genuine. 


MOSSBERG 
CUCKOO -CHIME. 


Sold by every dealer or by mail. 
PFPRICE rrrryYy c's. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


PRANK —— es Attleboro, Mass. 























you select 
a Go-Cart 


or baby-carriage, we will 
send (free) our book of 
photo -reproductions of 
styles, with descriptions, 
telling how much to pay 
Write to-day. 


The ‘* Bloch’ 
Reclining Go-Cart 
Best and handsomest. styles. A finger-touch 


adjusts it to any position. Unequaled. Answers 
for a baby-carriage. 


Invalid Chairs. 


Best finish. Easiest running. Most com- 
fortable. Prices a third less than others. 
Write for book. 

if dealer won't supply our goods, we will 
ship from factory. Freight 
paid east of Mississippi. 

PHILADELPHIA 
BABY-CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
Builders of 
best Baby-Carriages, 
Go-Carts, Invalid and 
Reclining Chairs, 

713 & 715 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia. 




























The great health 
drink for the home. 


A% cent package makes j 
5S gallons. Dealers, write for special offer. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 
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Should all NIAGARAS mighty stream | | 
for power and light through ages flow, : 
Twould be outdone in things made bright | 
And Toil saved hy | 
“e ! 
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This cake brings more power a4 
@ . and brightness id 
“a «6to mankind than all the 
aim cataracts of the world Pe 
_can furnish. - .. 
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